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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By THe Auruor or “Aunt MAaRGARET'’s TROUBLE.” 
—~> 


Boox III. 
MABEL “JOINS” WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. 


Maset, after the first few minutes, found 
herself as much at home with all the family, as 
though she had never quitted her uncle’s roof. 
In Uncle John and Aunt Mary she found no 
change at all, except that they were dearer and 
kinder than ever. And though her cousins had 
grown out of recognition at first, yet as they re- 
called together sundry childish adventures, the 
well-remembered expression returned to each 
face, and Mabel could see them again as they used 
to be: Jack, a wild harum-scarum hobbledehoy, 
for ever falling into scrapes and seviieady 
scrambling out of them, but under all cir- 
cumstances the hero and idol of the two 
little girls; and Janet, a grave silent sober 
litile body, devoted to her father even from her 
baby days, and invariably peace-maker in any 
of the rare dissensions that arose among 
them. 

Janet was now a young woman of nineteen, 
and—her mother’s opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding—was certainly not pretty, 
though hers was a face that few people would 
forget, and fewer, having once seen it, would 
not like to see again. She was very pale, with 
a complexion of a thick creamy white, and 
hair of too light a flaxen hue to be flattered by 
the appellation of golden. Her eyebrows 
and eyelashes were fortunately of a darker 
shade of brown, and her grey eyes were set 
very deep beneath a broad overhanging fore- 
head. Her mouth, though wide, was singularly 
sweet in expression, and her jaw somewhat too 
massive, but well curved, and with a charming 
dimple in the chin. Her figure, rather above 
the middle height, was spare and ungraceful, 
and she had a slight stoop in the shoulders, 
occasioned by years of weak health. 

*T’m sorry Polly couldn’t be here to meet 
you, dear,” said Aunt Mary; “she is looking 
forward to seeing you with such pleasure. Her 
husband is pose, to-day, and the little one 
is ailing slightly, so she could not well leave 
home, but she will come to-morrow.” 


CHAFTER I. 





“What is Polly’s new name, Aunt Mary ? 
You told me that her husband was a teacher 
of music, but did not tell me his name.” 

“Oh, his name is Bensa, Carlo Bensa; and 
Polly is called Madame Bensa. Think of Polly 
being Madame anybody !” 

* An Italian ?” 

* An Italian, and a very clever singing-master. 
But what is more important, le is the best 
creature in the world, and he perfectly wor- 
ships Polly.” 

rs. Walton—by that name she was always 
addressed, and by that name I shall call her in 
these pages—would not suffer the evening 
sitting te be prolonged as far into the night 
as the younger people would have had it. 

“ Mabel is tired,” she said. “The parliament is 
dissolved. I am only in the farce to-night, so I 
need not be at the theatre before half-past nine. 
But I must positively know that Mabel is com- 
fortably in bed before Jack and I set off. We 


have put you a little bed in Janet’s room, my 








dear. You won’t mind sharing her chamber ? 
It is an airy room, and the largest in the house, 
though, to be sure, that isn’t saying much for 
its dimensions.” With that, Mrs. Walton led 
the way up-stairs, and saw Mabel peacefully com- 
‘eo for her night’s rest before she betook 
1erself to the theatre. 

The next day, Saturday, was a busy one for 
Mrs. Walton. She was occupied at rehearsal 
all the morning, and had to play in two pieces 
at night: so Mabel had no opportunity for 
the quiet talk with her which she was very 
anxious to have. When she said something 
respecting her wish to talk over her own pros- 
pects, Aunt Mary (who was trimming a muslin 
apron with blue ribbon to be worn that evening 
as part of the costume of a smart soubrette 
kissed her, and bade her wait patiently until 
the morrow, when she and Uncle Jolin and 
Mabel would hold a Cabinet Council. 

“Now, Mabel, my child,” said Aunt Mary, 
after church on Senken, when she and her hus- 
band and niece were quietly seated in the little 
sitting-room in her own home: “ now, Mabel, 
let us hear what you wish, and what you pro- 
pose, and what ip expect? And then Uncle 

ohn and I will give you the best help and 
advice we can.” 

“Dear Aunt Mary, what I wish is to be a 
good actress; what I propose is to set about 
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beginning to learn my poten practically as 
soon as may be; what I expect is——” Mabel 
paused a moment doubtfully, and then resumed : 
“ Well, what I expeet is that, with youth and 
strength, and a determination to work hard, 
and a good motive to spur me on to exertion, 
and your help, dear aunt and uncle, I shall be 
able to earn my own living, and even to do some- 
thing to help mamma and educate dear little 
Julian.” 

“Well answered, Mabel,” said her uncle, 

assing his hand lightly over the girl’s head, as 

: spoke: “ well answered, little woman. How 
her voice reminds me of Philip’s, to be sure! 
Just as I can remember the sound of it, when 
we were little lads together.’ And the blind 
man sighed softly. 

His wife instantly pressed closer to him, and 
took one of his hands between hers. 

“Bless thee, Mary,” said her husband. 
“Don’t think I’m fretting, my own one. No, 
no; the sound of the child’s voice carried me 
back to the days of lang syne for a moment. 
But there was no Mary in those days; no Mary 
and no bairns. I wouldn’t lose you and change 
back again, wifie; not even to see the blessed 
sunshine again. But come, come! We’re a 
pretty cabinet council, wasting our time on 
anything but the matter in hand:—though per- 
haps that has been known to happen in more 
august assemblies. Well now, Mabel, I need 
not ask if you have my sister-in-law’s consent 
to making this attempt, because I’m sure you 
wouldn’t go against her wishes.” 

“Mamma disliked the idea very much at first, 
Uncle John. The people about her are full of 
the strongest sahiies against everything con- 
nected with the theatre. But she yielded to 
my strong wish at last.” 

“Good! Still, another thing must be thought 
of, Mabel. You were unfortunate in your first 
experiment at governessing. But we are not to 
conclude from that, that all schools are like the 
school at Hastfield, or that all school-mistresses 
are like Mrs. Hatchett. The good we can get 
out of the prejudices of other people is to learn 
to try to overcome our own. Have you quite 
made up your mind that such a position, even 
under favourable circumstances, would be dis- 
tasteful to you ?” 

* Quite, Uncle John.” 

“You know, Mabel, if you go on the stage, 

ou will have many rubs to encounter. It 
isn’t all smooth sailing, even for the lucky 
ones. You must make up your mind to work 
hard, to be patient, and to hold a steady course 
undauntedly. You know the Arabian story 
which tells how the princess had to climb a 
rugged mountain to reach the magic bird, the 
singing tree, and the golden water. ‘The moun- 
tain was strewn with black stones, the petrified 
remains of those who had striven in vain to 
reach the summit. The sole condition of suc- 


cess was to turn a deaf ear to the clamour of 
taunting voices that filled the air, and tempted 
one to look back. The princess wisely dis- 
trusted her own strength, so she filled her ears 





with cotton, and having thus rendered them im- 
pervious to the mocking voices, made her way 
victoriously up the hill, and seized the prize she 
had come for. Now, Mabel, you certainly can- 
not stuff your earswith cotton, but you must 
fill your mind and occupy your attention with 
thoughts that shall serve to deaden very con- 
siderably the idle babble that might otherwise 
distract you from the goal.” 

“Dear uncle, I will try. I don’t fear work, 
and I am most willing to learn. It must be a 
steep hill that shall turn me, Uncle John.” 

“Well, my child, God prosper you! You’re 
my dear brother’s own daughter, every inch 
of you. Tell Phil a thing was difficult, and 

ou might be.sworn he would try to master it. 

"ve done my preachment, Mabel. I have 

lenary absolution to talk as much as I like. 
lon o so little—so very little—beside. When 
it comes to real practical business, I must hand 
you over to Aunt Mary.” 

“T’m sure, John,” said his wife, indignantly, 
“you're very practical. Now, dear Mabel, since 
- are resolved, I must tell you what plan we 

ad talked over among ourselves. We go, as I 
told you, to Kilelare every summer. The 
manager is an old acquaintance of mine, and, as 
the place is small, a everything on a diminu- 
tive scale, and he can’t afford a large company, 
I dare say he would be very glad to give you a 
trial. Only I fear, Mabel, you mustn’t expect 
any salary at first; but if you do well, it will 
not be long before you will be able to earn a 
salary, never fear. The first thing to be done is 
to write to Moflatt—he is the manager of the 
Kilclare circuit—and hear what he says. I have 
not the least doubt as to his answer. Then you 
must get up in afew stock pieces. The leading 
lady won’t let you have much business.” 

* Much business, Aunt Mary ?” 

“Many good parts, child. But I shall stipu- 
late for one or two of the lightest of the juvenile 
lead, to give you practice; and then you must 
take walking ladies, or utility, or whatever comes 
uppermost.” 

“Oh, of course, aunt.” 
the meaning of these terms.) 

“And then we must see about dresses for 
you. Fortunately, Polly is ona larger scale than 
you are, so the chief alterations needed will be 
to take in, and that’s always easy. There are a 
good many of her costumes lying by. We will 
see about all that to-morrow. You'll take 
Polly’s old place with me. Janet’s always bus 
with her father, you know. The first time 
went to Kilclare without Polly, I felt quite lost. 
It will be the greatest comfort in the world to 
me to have you; but here are Polly, and Jack, 
and Janet, and Charles, and baby, all coming 
across the square. Now, Mabel, prepare to like 
my son-in-law very much, and to fall over head 
and ears in love with baby.” 


(Mabel guessed at 


CHAPTER II. MESOPOTAMIA AND THE VIOLIN. 


Mapame Bensa ran into the sitting-room 
with outstretched arms, and catching Mabel in 


them, hugged her heartily. 
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“ Youdear little thing!” she cried. “ How 
pretty you’ve grown; and you're taller than 
you promised to be. But I should have known 
you anywhere. The same eyes; the same 
smile. Goodness, what a booby you must 
be, Jack, not to have recognised her in- 
stantly. Charles, come here and be presented 
to your cousin, Mabel Earnshaw. His name is 
Carlo, but I couldn’t possibly call him by it; it 
sounds so like a dog, doesn’t it? Atleast, pro- 
nounced in my English fashion. And I can’t 
roll my x’s. And here’s baby. Isn’t she fat ? 
And she never cries. I consider those the two 
most charming qualities possible in a baby.” So 
Polly rattled on in a blithe good humoured way, 
that infected one with good spirits, and looked 
as buxom and pleasant a young matron as you 
could desire to behold. Her husband was a 
quiet ugly bright-eyed little man, very simple 
and genile in manner. An atmosphere of peace 
and good will pervaded the family circle. 

Mr. Moffatt, the m er, wrote a very 
gracious letter to Mrs. Walton, consenting 
to give her young relative a trial, on the very 
handsome conditions of her performing gratis, 
finding her own wardrobe, and making herself 
generally useful in the business of the theatre. 

“What sort of study are you, Mabel ?” 
asked her aunt one morning, bringing into the 
room a pile of queer little books, covered 
with yellow, green, or brown paper. 

* What sort of study, Aunt Mary ?” 

“T mean, do you learn by heart easily and 
quickly.” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

* Because I’ve got a list from Mr. Moffatt 
of the pieces most likely to be done during 
the first week. And you had better begin to 
get some of them into your head at once.” 

“Oh yes, aunt,” said Mabel, eagerly, seizing 
on the little pile of books, and turning them 
over one by one. Her face fell a little as her 
examination proceeded. “I don’t know any of 
these,” she said, looking up. 

“No, of course not. How should you? 
That’s why I was anxious that you should have 
time to write out a few parts. These are chiefly 
aes and you will not be able to keep 
them.” 

“ But,” said Mabel, hesitating, and slowly 
turning over a few leaves, “they seem to me to 
be—to be dreadful nonsense !” 

Mg You'll find that they act well enough, 


“T thought, Aunt Mary, that I might per- 
haps have one or two parts in Shakespeare. 
I don’t mean the leading parts, or, I 
have studied Rosalind, and Cordelia, and Imo- 
yen, and nearly all Juliet. I mean little parts, 

e Celia, or Hero, or Jessica.” 

Aunt Mary shook her head. “I’m afraid, 
Mabel, that you won’t get Celia, or Hero, or 
Jessica, for the very sufficient reason that the 
plays those characters are in, are not at all 

ely to be done. Such a thing might happen 
on a benefit, or a bespeak; but otherwise Moffatt 
sticks to tragedy and farce. But we're sure 





to do Hamlet, and I will stipulate for Ophelia 
for you. Moffatt’s leading lady can’t turn a 
tune, and so Ophelia generally falls to the sing- 
ing chambermaid. ut that’s very bad, of 
course. Meanwhile, get up in those parts that 
I’ve marked with a pencil, there’s a good girl.” 

Aunt Mary bustled away to rehearsal, leaving 
Mabel seated before the play-books, uncertain 
upon which of them to begin. At length she 
took up a melodrama of the old-fashioned 
kind, with a band of robbers, and a forest, and 
a castle, and a virtuous heroine in distress, 
and her equally virtuous though not equally 
distressed confidential friend—for there is a 
proportion to be observed in these things, 
and it would never do to plunge the walking 
lady into an equal depth of misery with the 
first lady — and a great many high-flown 
speeches, full of the most exalted sentiments, 
but a little hazy as to grammar, and containing, 
perhaps, a somewhat undue proportion of the 
vocative case, 

Janet was seated opposite her cousin, en- 
gaged in making a fair copy of very confused 
and blotted manuscript. Wenn Earnshaw had 
recently dictated to her several papers on 
chemistry, which had been accepted and paid 
for, by the editor of a magazine which professed 
to present scientific subjects in a popular form. 
Small sums of money have given a deal of 
pen in this large world; but perhaps no 
small sum of money ever occasioned a purer joy 
than was felt by Mary Walton Earnshaw when 
the post-office order arrived in payment for her 
husband’s first article. It was curiously pathetic 
to hear her expressions of proud delight, and 
the ingenious manner in which she endeavoured 
to convince John—having first most thoroughly 
convinced herself —that those two or three 
guineas were more important to the household 
exchequer than all the earnings of the rest of 
the family put together. Janet, as her father’s 
amanuensis, was making a fair copy of a manu- 
wm ot whilst Mabel was looking over her play- 

ooks. 

“T am afraid,” said Janet, looking atten- 
tively at her cousin, ‘ that you don’t much like 
your task, Mabel ?” 

Mabel blushed. “Oh,” said she, “I am 
afraid you will think I’m but a poor creature to 
break down at the first trial. But it is not 
the trouble I mind a bit. I could learn every 
word in the play in a couple of hours. Onl 
I don’t think I shall be able to say this. I 
shall feel so ashamed.” 

* Ashamed ?” 

“Yes; it 7s such nonsense! Do listen to 
this, Janet. ‘My lord, I quail not at your 
threats. The thunder of your frown hath for 
me no terrors. Beware! There may come a 
day when retribution, upon lurid wing, shall 
blight you even at the zenith of your power. 
Beware! beware !” 

Janet smiled her rare sweet smile. 

Cousin Mabel, I think your business 
will be to make it seem zof trash. Don’t you 





remember the story of the man who made 
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everybody cry by his pathetic way of saying 
5 ar a t sition you to al the 
sense of ridicule from your mind, and get the 
words into your head while I finish copying this 
“Oh, thank you, Janet,” said Mabel, simply. 
“How sensible you are! I will try, but I 
fear it would be impossible for me to make any- 
body cry by saying Mesopotamia !” 

By dint, however, of fixing her mind upon 
the necessity of making the best of what was 
entrusted to her, Mabel not only committed to 
memory the three or four parts that had been 
given her, but managed to repeat them to her 
aunt, when the latter came home, with some 
degree of earnestness: though when she came 
to “ My lord, I quail not at your threats,” &c., 
she was conscious of feeling tame and sheepish, 
and of becoming very hot and red in the face. 

She was very anxious to see as much act- 
ing as possible, and accordingly she and her 
uncle and Janet ensconced themselves, evening 
after evening, in a corner of the upper boxes of 
the Dublin theatre, and witnessed a great many 

erformances. Mabel was always intensely 
interested, and was the best audience in the 
world, becoming quite absorbed in the fortunes 
of the scene, Indeed, so easily was she moved 
to tears by the mimic sorrows before her—even 
by those of the wildest and most melodramati- 
cally impossible sort—that Janet sometimes 
quietly whispered in her cousin’s ear, “ Meso- 
potamia, Mabel, Mesopotamia !” 

So the evenings slipped away, until on a cer- 
tain evening, when they were all assembled 
at supper, John Earnshaw, with his daughter 
and niece, having been in the “front ” of the 
theatre, and Mrs. Walton having been acting, 
Jack said, “I'll give youall three guesses as to 
who came to pay me a visit in the painting- 
room to-night.” 

“Stop a moment, Jack !” said his sister Janet. 
* Do we all know him ?” 

“Yes, all of you, except Mabel; and it’s 
well for her peace of mind that she doesn’t know 
him, for he is about the handsomest fellow going, 
though I can’t say I like him particularly. 
There’s something snaky about his eyes.” —_- 

“T’ve guessed!” cried Mabel, suddenly. 
“ Your visitor’s christian name begins with A ?” 

“Yes,” replied Jack, staring at his cousin. 

** And his surname with T ?” 

** Will any lady or gentleman present,” said 
Jack, looking round, “ be so good as to repeat 
the most approved form of exorcism against 
witchcraft? Also, mother, if you happen to have 
such a trifle in your pocket as an old horse-shoe, 
I should be obliged “ your allowing me to nail 
it on to the threshold.” 

“But who was it, Jack?” cried his mother 
and Janet together. 

st Ask Mabel. She evidently knows all about 
it.” 

“Jack, how can you be so absurd ?” said 
Mabel, laughing. “I only guessed that your 
visitor was Mr. Alfred Trescott.” 

“To be sure! That’s all!” returned Jack. 








“ A young man, whom I have not seen for more 
than a year, appears to me in the solitude of my 
painting-room one evening in the most un- 
expected manner. Returning to the bosom 
of my family, 1 invite its various members to 
hazard a guess as to who my visitor was; and 
the only one who instantly pitches on the truth 
is Mabel! Mabel, who is unacquainted with 
him, but who, nevertheless, has his christian 
name as pat on her tongue as if she had been 
his godmother.” ‘ 

“Alfred Trescott,” said Janet, putting her 
hand to her head; “then it was he? Of 
course! I thought I knew the face. My atten- 
tion was attracted this evening by a young 
man sitting in the orchestra (though not playing 
any instrument), and I thought TI knew him! 
Now I remember. Alfred Trescott, of course! 
He stared a good deal at us, and that first made 
me observe him. Mabel was so absorbed in 
the play, that she had no eyes for any one.” 

“And my part of the poy be no mystery 
to anybody Dat Jack,” said Mabel, smiling. 
“T have told Aunt Mary all about my acquaint- 
ance with little Corda Freseott.” 

“Well,” returned Jack. “ But how did you 
guess that Alfred Trescott was my visitor? 
Did you know he was in Ireland ?” 

“No; but I knew that the family had 
left Hammerham. And one word you said 
made me think of young Mr. Trescott:— 
‘snaky.’ It flashed upon me whom you must 
mean.” 

“Flattering for my friend,” said Jack. “I 
shouldn’t care, ane: | to be instantly recog- 
nised by the epithet sxaky. But how odd 
he never said anything about knowing yow. 
To be sure, he didn’t stay long, and he was 
talking about himself all the time. I asked 
him how his playing was getting on, and 
when he was coming out in a violin solo at 
the Philharmonic? ‘To which he replied with 
a sneer, ‘About the same time that your first 
picture is exhibited on the line, at the Academy.’ 
So, as I saw he didn’t like it (and perhaps 
as I didn’t particularly like it myself), I dropped 
the subject.” 

Two days afterwards, young Trescott called 
at Mrs. Walton’s house, and professed much 
surprised at finding Mabel there. “TI little 
thought to have the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Earnshaw,” said he. (He had her name cor- 
rectly enough now.) Janet remarked after- 
wards that this affected surprise was a piece 
of gratuitous hypocrisy, inasmuch as_ he 
had evidently seen and recognised Mabel at 
the theatre. The young man neither said nor 
did anything that could positively be called ob- 
jectionable, and yet the whole family appeared 
relieved when he went away. He avoided with 
considerable tact any mention of Hammerlam 
people or incidents, unless Mabel first spoke of 
them. And yet he contrived, in some subtle 
way, to give her aunt and uncle the impression 
that Mabel had been on terms of greater inti- 
macy with himself and his father and Corda, 
than had ever really existed between them. He 
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let fall, with apparent carelessness, allusions to 
“the Charlewoods,” and “that uncomfortable 
business of poor Walter’s,” which it was im- 
possible to resent, and equally impossible to 
explain; and Mabel found herself placed in the 
disagreeable position of sharing with Mr. Alfred 
Trescott a confidential acquaintance with the 
private affairs of the Charlewood family. 

Young Trescott informed them that his father 
and sister were in Ballyhacket, a town belonging 
to Mr. Moffatt’s “ circuit,” and that he (Alfred) 
should join the company at Kilclare in a week 
or two. “ Moffatt don’t want me just yet,” he 
said, tossing back his long hair with a gesture 
that was habitual to him, and showing the 
whole range of his bright teeth, “so I thought 
I might as well stay in Dublin for the present, 
and have a little fun. Paddy, with all thy faults 
I love thee still. There is some poetry and 
imagination about the ragged rascals, anyhow. 
And I confess it’s a relief to me to get the taste 
of iron out of my mouth, and the sound of the 
hammer and tongs out of my ears. Don’t you 
agree with me, Miss Earnshaw? I’m sure ‘the 
hard money-grinding spirit of those purse-proud, 
vulgar Hammerham folks must be very dis- 
tasteful to you.” 

There was a covert sneer in his tone that 
annoyed Mabel, and she answered coldly: “I 
know some Hammerham folks, Mr. Trescott, 
who make a good use of their money.” 

“So do I,” answered Alfred, quickly; “our 
friend Mr. Clement Charlewood, for example. 
He is a fine-hearted fellow, no doubt. Though 
I wish he hadn’t quite such a contempt for 
everything professionally artistic. It seems a 
pity, you know, when you find a capital fellow 
like that, with a great deal of intellect too—for 
T consider him clever—cherishing narrow pre- 
judices.” 

He expressed himself with so much warmth 
and apparent sincerity, that Mabel, who was 
anterally unsuspicious, reproached herself for 
the haughty tone in which she had previously 
spoken, and in amends gave him her hand, when 
he took his leave, with more cordiality than she 
had yet shown towards him. 

The only member of the family who seemed at 
all disposed to like Alfred Trescott was Mr. 
Earnshaw. He was precluded by his blind- 
ness from being subjected to the repulsive 
influence of the young man’s sinister eyes; and 
Alfred had evidently endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with Mr. Walton, as he called him, and 
had offered fo bring his violin and play to him 
as long as he chose. The blind man had always 
been remarkably fond of music; but since his 
loss of sight, his delight in it had increased toa 

assion. It was one of the great regrets of 

anet’s life that she had no musical talent 
wherewith to gratify her father; they had a 
little hired piano, on which Mabel’s fingers had 
already been set to work many times; and oc- 
casionally at Uncle John’s request she would 
sing him some simple ballad in a fresh un- 
tutored voice. But Alfred Trescott’s playing 
was music of a much higher kind than any that 














Mabel could pretend to make; and Mr. Earn- 
shaw enjoyed it most thoroughly. 

**T wish,” said Janet to her mother, “ that it 
were any one else but Alfred Trescott who had 
offered to come and play to father. I have an 
unconquerable aversion to the young man.” 

“TY can’t say that I’m fond of him, Janet,” 
returned her mother; “but it is thoughtful of 
him to remember your father’s love for music. 
And we can’t give him the cold shoulder. Dear 
John has so few pleasures, we ought not to 
grudge him this one.” 

So it came to pass that Alfred and his violin 
were to be seen and heard nearly every day in 
Mrs. Walton’s house for a fortnight. 

On the first occasion of his coming, he brought 
a roll of music in his hand, and begged Miss 
Earnshaw to be good enough to accompany him 
on the piano. “Iam no musician, Mr. Tres- 
cott,” said Mabel, to whom the task was dis- 
tasteful ; “ Ishould do injustice to your sonata 
by my unskilful accompaniment.” 

“Oh, L assure you it is quite simple,” said 
Alfred, looking disappointed. “Just a few 
chords. You can read them easily, I am sure. 
In fact, I fear it will be almost impossible for 
me to play the piece without the assistance of 
the piano.” 

“Come, Mabel,” said Uncle John, “you'll 
try, won’t you, to oblige me?” 

After that, it was impossible to refuse. So 
Mabel sat down at the instrument, and found 
that she could accomplish her task satisfactorily. 

The moment Alfred Trescott took his violin 
in his hand, he seemed to be transformed into 
another being. It was as if some finer spirit 
moved the long supple fingers that pressed the 
strings and inspired the curved right arm to 
wield the bow. He had pathos, passion, and a 
splendid purity and beauty of tone. It was im- 

ossible to resist the charm of his playing. 
Even Janet yielded to the spell, and Mabel’s 
eyes were full of tears as she rose from 
the piano. As- to the blind man, he sat drink- 
ing in the music with silent ecstasy. Alfred 
was quick to perceive the impression he had 
made, and took care not to destroy it by re- 
maining too long. Praise was very sweet to him, 
and he was greedy of it, but it did not act with 
him as an incentive to exertion. He only said 
to himself: “See what an effect I produce upon 
these people! How shamefully unjust it is that 
so clever a fellow as I am, should be allowed to 
remain in obscurity!” However, he steadily 
kept his best side towards Mrs. Walton’s 
family : which, indeed, was not difficult, for 
their gentle good humour offered no tempta- 
tion to call forth his evil tempers. Mabel, who 
was devoting herself heart and soul to the study 
of the profession she was about to attempt, and 
who found food for the nourishment of her own 
artistic capacity in all the other forms of art and 
poetry, enjoyed his playing exceedingly. 

ad wish,” she thought, “that I could have 
some one to play to me like that, whenever I 
chose. I fancy that I could act so much better, 
after listening to such music.” 
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But still, young Trescott made no advance 
in her good opinion. He and his playing 
were somehow quite separate and distinct from 
each other, in her mind. Her nature was too 
true and earnest to sympathise with his shal- 
lowness and egotism. e sometimes, with 
an idea of ingratiating himself with her, as- 
sumed a false enthusiasm, which Mabel’s truth- 
ful instinct ‘never failed to detect for what it 
was, and which caused a revulsion in her mind 
that made her hate the very name of art for 
the moment. At such times the recollection of 
Clement Charlewood’s simple manliness would 
recur to her, and she would feel how high above 
this vapouring sensuous egotist rose the moral 
nature of the Hammerham “ money-grinder.” 

* After all, there is nothing good but good- 
ness!” Mabel would say to herself. And then 
the work would fall from her fingers, or the 
little yellow play-book would drop into her lap, 
and  - would sit musing, musing, for an hour 
together. 





FENIANS ON TRIAL. 


Ir is the 26th of April—a raw, chilly, dismal 
day. A keen east wind sweeps down the streets 
and handsome quays of Dublin, dashing small 
drifts of gravel in the faces of those abroad. 
Well-clad passengers walk faster to give the 
blood some life and warmth. There are many 
poorly clothed ; these clasp and fold their hands, 
or beat them against their shoulders. All have 
a dry, pinched, withered look, and you hear 
more than once the old Irish saying, ‘‘ When the 
wind is from the east, *tis good for neither 
man nor beast.” The sun breaks out fitfully 
from leaden clouds, but the river, Anna Liffey, 
cold and grey, is fringed here and there with 
white where the fast ebbing tide rushes against 
areef of limestone. Pale-faced, anxious-look- 
ing men, who have not slept last night, rush to 
the car-stands and dart away regardless of the 
cold. They have that on hand which must be 
done—“ hail, rain, or snow.” They look like 
lawyers’ clerks, over-worked and worn, hur- 
rying to “refresh” counsel, or hunt down 
a witness who has stolen away. Police are 
placed thickly in the streets, two together : they 
carry swords to-day, and have, I am told, re- 
volvers ready capped and loaded. I meet a 
long line of them, tall, strong, and resolute- 
looking men, in dark blue tunics, moving slowly 
in Indian file upon the outer edge of the flag- 
way. A bugle sound from the barracks close 
at hand tells us that the troops are on parade. 
The Castle gates are closed and covered with 
iron plates, loopholed for musketry. Over the 
black armour I see the brass helmets and flow- 
ing plumes of dragoous ; higher still, but some 
way behind, the wind plays among the flutter- 
ing pennons of the Lancers. From the windows 
of houses opposite the gates, the Fenians, if 
there were any there, could see into the Castle 
Yard and witness all these preparations. A volley 
would tell with deadly effect upon the troops. 





But there are no Fenians, and if there were, 
not one would desire to become a martyr. The 
house formerly occupied by Hopper, “mer- 
chant tailor’—the recipient of drafts for large 
amounts transmitted from American “ leaders” 
—stands close by at the corner of a narrow lane. 
Hopper was imprisoned, and the house is let to 
others now. 

On St. Patrick’s night a second Fenian risin 
was expected, and then the authorities warne 
the dwellers in these houses that they might be 
required to remove at once and make room for 
troops. No second rising took place, and the 
occupiers pursue their trades as usual. We 

ass down Parliament-street, and over Essex- 

ridge, and here we shiver under the blight of 
the bitter wind. The corners of the bridge are 
strongly guarded by police, for the prisoners 
coming from Kilmainham must pass this way. 
Down Capel-street, the left side of which seems 
blighted or in Chancery. Two houses have been 
burned down, or they have fallen in upon their 
own ruins, and no effort is made to build them 
up. You see the outlines of queer-shaped rooms 
marked out by the colouring or torn paper 
hanging from the walls, or broken lines of 
plaster where the floors once stood. Dark closets 
and narrow passages these old houses had. 
But near them is a gin-palace, with sheets of 
plate-glass and bright brass mouldings hung 
with prismatic crystals, and bearing countless 
gas-jets. It flourishes, we should say. Then 
we reach the entrance to Mary’s Abbey, now a 
narrow street, but once the site of a great 
monastery well endowed. They show you still, 
a vaulted crypt here and a holy well. At the 
next turn, still upon the left, we enter Green- 
street. High in the air, looms the dark steeple 
of St. Michan’s, whose vaults preserve and 
mummify the bodies of the dead. Close in front 
I see afragment of a flanking tower still re- 
taining a few loopholes. This, and a long dark 
wall, are the remains of Newgate, and to this 
— flow the streams of life from many points 
to-day 

Two years since, Newgate rose a huge square 
pile, bearing an ominous resemblance to the 
Bastille. Four round flanking towers projected 
from the angles. Built of dark Irish limestone, 
the pile had grown black with age and grimed 
with the city’s reek. Through narrow loop- 
holes, barred and grated, stole the stray rays 
which lit up the cell within, and told the 
criminal the hour as it meved slowly along the 
floor. Years ago, from these eyeleé-holes hung 
cords with little bags attached to collect alms 
for the poor prisoners within. In the great central 
wall, between two towers, gaped the gloomy 
portal, protected by heavy portcullis and pon- 
derous grating. Overhead, the scaffold originally 
frowned. The street is narrow, and the houses are 
mean and low. Here, in olden times, were the 
sheriff’s offices and sponging-houses. The 
abolition of the “ Black Dog” Prison—a den of 
despair and crime even worse than this—made 
fortunes for the holders of houses here. The 
laws were sanguinary then, and death was the 
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penalty for errors as well as for crimes. Short 
shrift was allowed the condemned in that cruel 
age. Forty-eight hours was the lease of life 
sealed for the condemned. Sometimes the 
culprits were hurried forth from the dock, 
shriven in haste if shriven at all, and hung off- 
hand by torchlight. A revenue was then made 
by hiring windows and seats upon the roof to 
those whom morbid fancy urged to witness “ the 
dance of death,” or to hear “ the last speech 
and dying confession” of the doomed, Spectators 
on the house-tops looked across the narrow 
street, straight into the victim’s eyes until the 
executioner “drew down the cap,” not whiter 
than the face, and hid the features from the spell- 
bound gaze of men. Here at the scaffold foot 
were placed the coffins and a cart. The bodies 
lowered down were hurried through the streets 
to Surgeons’ Hall. Experiments in galvanism 
could performed more successfully if the 
corpse were warm. Once, it was said, a 
murderer half dissected was galvanised back to 
life, and scared the surgeons who dreamed of 
the scene at night. This tale was told at every 
execution. A rope dangling from a projected 
beam as the sun rose, told the outer world that 
aman was to die that day. But the Law of 
Mercy at last broke through this dreadful prison. 
Nothing remains, now, of so mary terrors but a 
portion of the walls and the bases of the towers. 
Close to these remains of Newgate, are the Ses- 
sions House and the Commission Court. Over 
the entrance to the former, hangs a baleony: 
alight iron structure indeed, but the platform 
of death. The hinges of the trap are rusty 
now. A narrow doorway in the wall gave their 
last exit. to the criminals who passed from the 
gloomy Press-room out into the sunlight, and 
gazed for a moment upon a sea of upturned 
faces far down below. Many years have passed 
since an execution took place here, for the laws 
now are very mild, and there is little deadly 
crime in Ireland save Treason. Let us avoid 
the steps and the shadow of the scaffold, and 
pass under a modern Dorie portico. The Com- 
mission Court is within; but before we enter, 
let us turn and look upon the crowd outside. 
There is no feverish or excited multitude such 
as you would expect if Fenianism had any root 
in Ireland. Knots of men and idle boys and 
girls gather here and there, speaking little. 
They are all from the lowest class, and are 
here because they have nothing to do elsewhere. 
These knots part and break up before the 
mounted police—light active men, who easily 
keep a wide passage clear. The prisoners will 
be brought into court by a passage in the rear, 
where a strong guard preserves an open space. 
Fewattempt to trespass onthe forbidden ground. 
The victims of Fenianism, like those of the 
plague, may be pitied, but few care to touch 
them. While I look and wonder where are the 
twenty thousand armed conspirators, there is a 
slight movement among the people. A sup- 
pressed cry is heard, and the troops take close 
order. The sharp quick sound of cavalry rings 
on the pavement. Mounted police—lancers— 











more police—police on Irish jaunting-cars, 
ready to jump off, on the instant—and then the 
prison van: a long dark carriage this, gloomy 
as a hearse, though bearing the cypher of the 
Queen. The accused are brought out sepa- 
rately, and enveloped in a cloud of police. You 
see a line of heads moving slowly up to and 
within the doorway, and that is all. No cheer 
is raised, no sign of popular sympathy is given, 
not even a prayer for a “good deliverance ” is 
uttered. The crowd come here, it is plain, 
through curiosity, and not from any deeper feel- 
ing. At the corners of streets a few stones are 
thrown, once or twice, wildly at the police, 
or a feeble execration is pronounced. But in 
the precincts of the Commission Court there is 
no manifestation even of pity. 

I had seen the court, before the judges, jury- 
men, counsel, witnesses, prisoners, and people 
filled it. It is a cockpit of a place, wholly in- 
adequate for trials such as these. The floor is 
pareelled out into minute spaces, separated by 
divisions like 4 honeycomb. At the central 
wall, under a canopy, the judges will sit; im- 
mediately below are the places set apart for the 
chief officers of the court; lower still is a lon 
table with the witness chair—the table is piled 
with books, among which I recognise many 
volumes of State Trials. Round this table are 
ranged the counsel engaged, and a favoured few. 
Facing the judges is the dock, into which a 
passage leads from a strong room below. When 
the words of the judge, “‘ Remove the prisoner,” 
are heard, he drops out of sight and is seen no 
more. 

And now steal in, by side-doors, unnoticed 
before, officials connected with the court or 
with the trials. There is a rustling of papers 
on the table. Some one arranges the cushions 
and footstools for the judges, and places pens 
and ink ready. Then stream in, densely 
packed, barristers, attorneys, jurymen, and the 
public. Round the court there is a wall of 
police ; close to and behind the dock are many. 
The “ Crier” takes his stand in an elevated 
pulpit on the right side of the table. He 
carries a long black wand with a slit in the top, 
by which papers and documents are fixed for 
transmission from counsel to counsel, from 
witness to jury, and from the crier to the 
judges. The court is now oppressively crowded, 
but a stranger would be impressed by the 
business-like silence of the place. When the 
accused appears, there is a slight stir and turn- 
ing of faces towards the dock, but no excite- 
ment or expression of sympathy. In that 
narrow dock once stood Theobald Wolfe Tone ; 
the two Sheareses, whose bodies, strangely 
preserved, are shown in the ancient crypt 
of St. Michan’s church close by; Robert 
Emmet; and other leaders of insurrectionary 
movements, From generation to generation the 
floor has been trodden by rebels doomed to death 
or imprisonment. Only last year there stood 
here facing the judges, many now expiating their 
treason in Portland Prison. I wonder will this 
alternation of crime and punishment ever end ? 
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The trials may be said to have commenced 
on the 26th of April, but the court opened on 
the 24th. The jurymen summoned answered 
generally to their names, and yet they knew 
that an assassination committee existed, and 
that the names of judges, jury, witnesses, and 

rosecutors, were noted down for vengeance. 
Buch a list was found on one of those recently 
condemned. I saw him in the dock, bearing 
marks of the terrible blow he had received from 
one of his own revolvers, in a struggle with three 
policemen whom he had fired at in broad day 
and in the open street. Two men, suspected 
to be informers, had been shot dead; three 
others had been severely wounded; they would 
not say by whom. No guess could be made 
respecting the numbers and place of this 
murderous Vehm-Gericht. But the Panel 
answered to their names fearlessly. As they 
came forward, they were challenged “ for cause.” 
The cause was almost invariably disallowed 
after tedious discussion, and then they were 
challenged “ peremptorily” on the part of the 
prisoners. I wondered why the advocates of 
the accused objected to all, seriatim. Was it 
in the vain hope of exhausting the Panel, and 
thus rendering a trial impossible? Did there 
exist upon the list, the name of a single 
sympathiser with the conspiracy, and could it 
be hoped that he might be placed, through an 
excess of challenges, upon the jury? Two 
whole days were spent before twelve men could 
be chosen to try the accused. The prisoners, who 
professed to ignore British law, availed them- 
selves very largely of all its provisions which are 
supposed to be favourable to the arraigned. 
Some few of the Panel were ordered to stand 
aside, for reasons known only to the Crown 
lawyers. But on the evening of the 25th of 
April the jury was at last chosen, and on the 
morning of the 26th the trials began. 

Almost without exception the principal con- 
spirators on trial preserved a calm and dignified 
deportment. There was nothing theatrical or 
extravagant in their demeanour. Occasionally 
they exchanged a ‘few words with their solici- 
tors. Once, when the very man who was to 
have led the rebel forces in the south, rose, like 
a spectre, to the witness chair, one of the ac- 
cused changed his position with the other, and 
fixed a stern gaze upon the informer for hours. 

I look from the dock to the witness chair. The 
informer cannot tell his own true name. There 
is mystery or romance or shame about his 
birth. Asa child, he was sometimes called by 
his mother’s name; as a man, by one indicating 
a connexion with an old Irish family. In youth, 
he served with the British army in the 
Crimea; then he fought under the famous 
Kirby Smith as a faithful soldier of the Con- 
federate army. When the civil war was over, 
he joined, as hundreds joined, the I. R. B., but 
he united commercial pursuits with preparation 
for treason. He was trusted beyond other 


chiefs of the conspiracy, and, until the moment 
of his arrest, was faithful. He revenged his own 
betrayal, as he said, by betraying others. His 
evidence was valuable: not so much because it 








was damnatory to the accused, as for its 
thorough exposure of the weakness and folly of 
the conspiracy. In the city of Dublin, with 
three hundred and forty thousand inhabitants, 
there were, he said, from fourteen thousand to 
eighteen thousand professed Fenians. Some of 
these formed the wretched rabble that moved 
out to Tallaght, and fled at the first touch of 
the police. “Phere were at hand, to arm these 
eighteen thousand men, only three thousand wea- 
= but what weapons? Pikes, old bayonets, 

roken scythes, daggers made of iron hoops, 
and sharpened knives. The rifles and revolvers 
which were to sweep away the British army 
did not count three hundred. In Cork, the 
sag wr were still more preposterous. 

ifteen hundred weapons of motley character to 
arm twenty thousand Fenians! This man’s evi- 
dence exposes to all the world, the miserable 
hollowness of the whole confederacy. But he 
is released from a torturing cross-examination 
at last, broken in health, and apparently de- 
spairing. He swooned on the moment of his 
arrest, and almost his last words, utiered with 
some emotion, are: “If I swooned, would to 
God I had never revived !” 

Another Queen’s evidence of a very different 
stamp appears. His presence is anything but 
prepossessing. Conspiracy can only be baffled by 
the agency of conspirators, and this informer 
had done his work thoroughly. He prided 
himself upon his doings, and claimed credit 
as the spoiler of the plot. His name was 
taken (how or by whom none knows) from one 
of Virgil’s sweetest pastorals. He, too, had 
fought in America, but as a lieutenant in the 
Federal armies. Thus waifs and strays from 
that gigantic struggle appeared in succession as 
informers on a witness table in Dublin. For 
seven months this man had been an active mem- 
ber of the conspiracy, but all the while he was 
also the paid agent of the government. He it 
was whose secret information frustrated the 
raid on Chester, caused the arrest of Massey 
in the nick of time, and put the police on the 
track of M‘Cafferty. I noticed that this wit- 
ness was careful of his style, and corrected 
himself when he spoke without due grammatical 
precision. He was quick, ready, not easily 
abashed—the very man to be an agent of con- 
spiracy, or its betrayer. 

With the examination of the informers, all 
interest in the trial ended until the verdict of 
the jury had been pronounced, and the guilty 
were called upon to state why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced upon them. 
The independent evidence was clear, the 
facts were patent, the accused even boasted 
of the part they had taken. Some of the con- 
demned spoke bitterly, respecting the deception 
practised on them by the chief movers of the 

lot in America. They had been told that a 
undred thousand men, armed and disciplined, 
were ready to spring to their feet the moment 
they had leaders. Others declared they would 
act again as they had done before. 

The barbarous form of sentence delivered on 
those found guilty of high treason, makes the 
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blood run cold. Itis indeed softened down from 
the horrible “‘sentence of doom ” usual in ancient 
times, when the criminal was fated to be cut down 
‘yet quick” and sensible, to be disembowelled 
while still alive, aud to have his quiver- 
ing vitals “ flung in his face, or in the blazing 
fire.” Revolting as that form of sentence 
is, the annals of England present too many 
instances of its execution. All know now, 
that the horrible accessories of the great penalty 
will be commuted, yet never is the sentence 
heard without a feeling akin to horror. A quiet 
movement of the judge’s hand stops the breath 
of every one in the court; an odour like that of 
the grave seems to fill the air as the judge slow] 
lifts up and places on his head the small black 
velvet cap with lappets of the same funereal 
colour. A little thing this, but ominous of the 
most awful change. The silence, deep as that 
of the tomb, is broken only by the tremulous 
voice of the minister of Justice telling the living 
man, with all his pulses thrilling, that he must 
surely die. 

The condemned are sentenced to be quartered, 
and in fearful mockery their severed limbs are 
said to be placed at the disposal of her Majesty. 
Is it right, or fitting, or Christian, that the 
title of a merciful Sovereign should be mixed 
up with such a sentence as this? The 
statute-book contains much that is obsolete ; 
but why this? Such frightful but useless ac- 
cessories cast a barbarous colouring over the 
remainder of the sentence, however righteously 
deserved, and foreigners believe that with all our 
civilisation, our code is merciless and sanguinary. 

The condemned are brought back to the 
place from whence they came, to experience, we 
now know, the blessed prerogative of mercy. 
We breathe more freely now. The court is rapidly 
emptied, and the keen air from without rushes 
through the building. The Crown lawyers have 
been mild and generous. The young and 
thoughtless have been lightly dealt with. A 
voice within each man’s breast said that the 
Queen would give life even to the most guilty. 
The Commission is ended ; may it never have to 
execute such work again! 





SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 

Many readers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin will re- 
member the harrowing appendix to some of its 
later editions. The details of real cruelty and 
suffering set forth in it proved the fiction to be 
under-coloured, and roused the indignation of 
the civilised world. Authentic records were 
quoted of the proceedings against slaves; the 
place, time, and circumstance of specific acts 
of barbarity were minutely given; and the re- 
sult was an array of evidence against slavery, 
which has borne, and is still bearing, fruit. It 
was possible for upholders of the institution 
to sneer at Legree as an exaggeration, and to 
disparage Uncle Tom’s somewhat unctuously 
demonstrative piety ; but there was no explain- 
ing away the hard facts contained in the news- 
paper extracts, and the proofs of branding, 








cutting, and maiming, of brutal wickedness, and 
confirmed demoralisation they contained. High- 
born English ladies, it will be remembered, 
formally remonstrated with their American 
sisters on the horrors perpetrated with the 
sanction or through the indifference of the 
gentlemen slaveholders, and received a tart re- 
tort, telling them to look at home, and to give 
up girding at their neighbours until their own 
social anomalies were redressed. The suffer- 
ings of milliners and work-girls, the extremes 
of poverty and wealth to be witnessed in our 
cities, and the selfish indifference of fashionable 
life, were all aimed at in the reply; and dis- 
interested readers of the correspondence pro- 
bably thought, with Sancho Panza, that “ a good 
deal might be said upon both sides.” Were 
any similar controversy to arise now, the Ameri- 
can ladies could quote facts from a_ recently 
published blue book, which go far to show that 
some of the worst evils of the slavery they have 
abolished flourish among us, and that in many of 
our English counties bands of children of tender 
years are handed over bodily to brutal and irre- 
sponsible tyrants, who corrupt and maltreat with 
as much efficiency as any Southern overseer. 

The sixth report of the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission may be purchased for less than 
two shillings, and is one of the most painfully 
suggestive volumes ever issued from the press. 
Like the appendix to the novel, it furnishes 
minute and faithful particulars of cruelty and 
ill usage, and supplies the whereabout of the 
victims and of those responsible for their treat- 
ment. Clergymen, magistrates, parents, and chil- 
dren, all give outspoken evidence against the 
system exposed ; and that tle analogy between 
American and English slavery may be complete, 
champions are not wanting for the evil cause. 
The employment of gangs of children on field 
labour often means simply selling them to a gang- 
master or mistress, who lets them out on hire, 
and pockets the difference between the sum 
they earn and the sum he pays for their use. 
The man is generally a broken-down worthless 
fellow, without education or character, and 
upon his solitary discretion the treatment of the 
children rests. Boys and girls, some infants, 
some approaching man and womanhood, are em- 
ployed indiscriminately in a gang. Sometimes 
they sleep together in a barn at night, at others 
they trudge long miles every night and morning 
between their labour and their home. One 
gang-mistress, referred to in the report, is a 
character of the worst description, and, as in 
the case of the gang-masters, there is absolutely 
no check upon the character of those following 
the trade, or of their fitness for the supervision 
of the young. It is purely a question of barter, 
and the slave-dealer who by blows and oaths 
succeeds in screwing the greatest amount of 
work per day out of his wretched little bond- 
servants is the best master of his trade. 

Here is a picture elucidatory of the subject 
from the hand of the Reverend F. G. Holmes, 
of Denham, Wickham Market, Suffolk: ‘‘The 
gang-master is a drunkard, and leaves the 
children by themselves in the field or under the 
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orders of an older boy while he is at the 
public-house. He swears at the children, 
and they catch up his oaths and use them to 
each other. I have seen the children on a 
Saturday evening waiting outside the public- 
house until the drunken gang-master should 
come out and pay them. I have seen the boys 
of the gang, during their dinner-hour in the field, 
bathing in a pond, while the girls were sitting 
round on the bank. Need we be surprised at 
the low tone of morality which prevails among 
them? ‘The parents of the children themselves, 
at least the more respectable of them, speak in 
the worst terms of the evils, moral and physical, 
which attach to the system; but the wages of 
labour here are very low (nine shillings per 
week), and the parents are almost compelled to 
make use of their children’s labour, and the 
easiest way of doing so is by sending them into 
the gang. Hence the school is forsaken, often 
before the child can read or write, and is seldom 
resorted to again.” 

Girls of eighteen, be it remembered, are fre- 
quently employed in these gangs, of which one 
magistrate and employer euphuistically writes : 
“The name ‘gang system’ puts one much in 
mind of Newgate, and I believe if it were called 
the Agricultural Juvenile Industrial Self-sup- 
porting Association it would lose much of its 
odium.” Boys, we are told, leave gang-work 
by the age of fourteen or fifteen, and the num- 
ber employed over eighteen is very small; but 
while in some places the females are very little 
older, in others there is no upward limit of age. 
Speaking broadly, from nine to fourteen may be 
considered the average age; a large number, 
however, begin gang-work as young as seven, 
others at six, and a few little workers may be 
found at five years of age. The general form 
of labour is where both sexes work in what is 
called a mixed gang. Sometimes the gang- 
master “ takes” the work, namely, undertakes it 
by the acre or piece, at a given price the acre 
or load, and in this case the bargain is of the 
kind we have described. At other times he 
“lets them out,” that is, he places the labour 
of the children at the service of the farmer at 


a fixed price per day, acting himself as overseer.’ 


An exceptional gang-master is quoted, who 
formerly had gangs of one hundred men and 
women in his employment at one time, and who 
by his shrewdness in “ taking” work and en- 
forcing labour from his serfs has risen in the 
world, and now farms five hundred acres of 
land. Another is reputed to have built a row 
of houses out of the profits of his calling. 
“The ‘ned children, as young as they are, 
always know whether it is piece-work or not ; as 
they say when it is by the piece they are not 
allowed to stop one moment to rest, and occa- 
sionally the work is longer then.” The older 


and stronger children of both sexes are selected 
as “back-breakers,” and are encouraged b 

extra reward to perform a heavy task of work 
as the standard to which the rest of the gang 
The nature of the work varies 
Some is per- 


must conform. 
in different seasons and districts. 





formed with the hand alone, sueh as weed- 
ing and stone-picking. Other kinds are per- 
formed with tools, such as hoeing and fork- 
ing manure, thrashing corn, beating out flax; 
and nearly all kinds of agricultural work not 
requiring too much muscular strength are per- 
formed by gangs. In the fen and open districts 
where gangs are employed most extensively, 
it is often impossible to get shelter of any kind ; 
and as the work is invariably a considerable dis- 
tance from the little labourers’ homes, it follows 
that in bad weather they remain out in the 
fields and labour on in the rain without a chance 
of changing or drying their wet clothes. Even 
in fine weather, the dew makes the crops so wet 
that the workers, especially the females, are 
soaked through up to the kuees and waist, and 
children even higher. Petticoats are squeezed 
and wrung, and then put on again; and one 
young woman, entirely crippled with rheumatism 
caught in gang-work when she was eleven 
years old, says : “ We have had to take off our 
shoes and pour the water out, and then the 
man would say: ‘Now then, go in again.’” 
Although the extent to which the children are 
exposed to the wet depends mainly upon the 
judgment and consideration of the gang-master, 
he is not quite free in the matter. The farmer, 
employer, and, under certain conditions, even 
the workers themselves, complain if he is too 
scrupulous ; and though the exposure is proved, 
especially in the case of females, to end in 
disease and premature death, it is consistently 
carried on whenever the exigencies of the work 
require. 

There are various kinds of out-of-door labour 
performed by children which do not come under 
the definition of gang-work, such as frightening 
birds from fields or stacks, watching cattle, 
sheep, pigs, or poultry in fields ; and one of the 
local authorities referred to by the government 
commission insists upon the importance of 
having this strictly defined. Hop-picking, for 
example, is frequently carried on under the ob- 
jectionable conditions described, but was not 
considered to come within the scope of the in- 
quiry. In Suffolk this work is contracted for 
by one man, and apportioned out by him to a 
number of overlookers called “lords,” each of 
whom has a gang under him; but in many other 
districts the labourers are hired without the 
intervention of a middleman. The hours of 
labour of the different gangs vary considerably ; 
but are in most cases shorter than an ordinary 
labourer’s day. In Norfolk, the full day for a 
gang is nine hours, including an hour for dinner, 
or eight hours’ actual work ; and when daylight 
grows shorter, work ceases at three or four P.™., 
in which ease no dinner-hour is allowed, but a 
rest of ten minutes only for eating. At some 
places in the south of Norfolk and in Suffolk, 
the custom is in the long days to give two hours 
for dinner, and to continue work an hour longer 
in the evening. In miscellaneous farm-work, 
where the children are let out to work singly, 
the hours are the same as those of ordinary 
labourers. ‘‘ Bird-keeping children” are fre- 
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quently kept out longer, and instances are 
quoted in which the hours are from five a... to 
seven or eight p.m., on Sundays and week-days 
alike. In harvest-work, boys frequently engage 
themselves to men. One boy of fifteen had 
“taken” three harvests, engaging himself for 
five weeks to work from five a.m. till seven P.a1., 
at six shillings a week. Another boy of nine 
was hired by a man to make bands for sheaves, 
and afterwards led carts ai carrying. To do 
this he had to leave home at four a.m., and did 
not return till nine p.m., and sometimes later. 
“ This,” it is added, “ was only for a short time, 
and he could not have kept on long with it.” 

The distance travelled by the gangs to and 
from their place of work of course varies with 
circumstances. Three or four miles night and 
morning is a common distance, while some gangs 
go four or five, and at times eight miles. They 
usually go on foot, but instances are quoted in 
which the employers send waggons, and a gang 
of fifty boys and girls were seen riding until a 
toll-bar was reached, thus having a partial lift 
on their way home. To quote particular in- 
stances, one gang-master, employing children of 
six and seven years of age, takes his gang daily 
on foot to farms six miles off; another makes 
* children of eight years old walk five miles out 
and five back.” Klsewhere, a woman whose 
children began gang-work before seven years of 
age, says: “Some of mine have gone four, six, 
and seven miles off; and adds, that the little ones, 
down to those at fourpence a day, have all the 
same steps to get as the great, and all the same 
yards and miles to go.” One boy of five used 
to be carried home from his work by the others ; 
and “ you see the big ones come dragging the 
litile ones home, and sometimes taking them on 
their backs when they are over-tired.” A mother 
says of her boy who walked six miles and further 
to and from his work, that he came home so 
tired that he could scarcely stand, and that on 
one occasion on sending out late at night to 
search for him, they ‘found him dropped asleep 
in a cow-shed.” The poor little labourers are 
mercifully allowed to return home from their 
work as slowly as they please, but their task- 
master takes care they do not linger on their 
way to it in the morning. “I have bought 
sweetmeais,” remarks one of them, “and said 
those who get there first shall have these.” 
The gangs frequent 
morning to have breakfast first, when ‘some of 
the children ain’t hardly up, so they take a little 
bit in their hand to eat.” Their dinner is car- 
ried with them, and frequently consists of a 

iece of bread, with sometimes an onion or a 
it of cheese or butter added. 

The gang-master usually carries a stick or 
whip, with which he flogs such children as he 
considers to be unruly or idle. Of course it is 
maintained by those interested in the preserva- 
tion of the system, that this is more for show 
than use ; that “ giving them the promise of it” 
is absolutely necessary to the performance of the 
work. 


be an expression in common use,” and though | ter of a day, they get nothing. . . 


start too early in the} 


the children are too much cowed to complain, 
there is abundant evidence of their ill treat- 
ment. The wretched parents dare not inter- 
fere, and the gang-master, who, as we have 
shown, is responsible only to himself, and con- 
cerning whose disposition it is nobody’s busi- 
ness to inquire, inflicts as much or as little 
pain as seems right in his owneyes. A mother, 
whose child had never complained, hearing from 
others that he had been flogged, “looked and 
found bruises on him. It would be, I was told, 
for standing up or looking about, or that. I did 
not like to notice it, for fear of making him dis- 
obedient.” Cases are given, too, of a gang- 
master who was imprisoned for kicking a girl, 
and injuring her in such a way that medical 
treatment was necessary ; of a girl of scrofulous 
habit dying from a kick in the back froma gang- 
master; and of a boy “who lay suffering for 
nearly six years before he had his leg and thigh 
taken off” —a white swelling having followed the 
gang-master’s kick. And though these proofs 
of specific injuries are comparatively rare, there 
is abundant evidence of habitual ill treatment. 
Knocking down, kickings, hitting with hoes, 
“ dyking,” or pushing into the water, “ gib- 
beting,” or lifting children from the ground 
by their chins “until they are black in the 
face,” are portions of the gentle discipline 
applied. “1 don’t see the difference,” says 
one gang-master, frankly, “between this and 
what a schoolmaster does;” on which the 
government commissioner remarks, with obvious 
truth, “if corporal punishment is allowed 
at all, a distinction between unruly behaviour 
and idleness in work is too fine to be likely to 
be drawn in practice by an uneducated man, to 
whom the work is the one main object. A fur- 
ther remark seems proper, namely, that a child is 
sent to school for his own good, but is sent to 
work for the profit of others, and to his own 
loss as regards the benefits of education.” 

The wages paid to the gangs is governed by 
the price of adult labour in the locality. From 
fourpence to sixpence a day is the ordinary wage 
of a child; and though in Suffolk women earn 
sevenpence and eightpence a day in field-work, 
girls of even seventeen or eighteen years of age 
do not get more than sixpence a day until they 
are married, or, as one of them put it, “ sixpence 
is the top price till you get to be a woman.” 
The children begin at low wages, according to 
| their strength, which are increased by a penny 
or a halfpenny a day until they reach the average 
of fourpence or sixpence a day. In the fen 
districts, where the working-day is longer, the 
wages are sometimes from a penny to twopence 
a day higher; and in parts of Suffolk they are 
lower, the youngest children beginning at two- 
pence and threepence per day. Speaking of two 
children who were then in their fourth year of 
gang-work, a mother said: “Agnes was seven 
when she began, and got twopence a day ; Frank 
was six, and got three-halfpence, and he has 
'been heightened a halfpenny a day each year 





Flogging” is admitted, however, “to | since. Unless the gangs work as much asa quar- 


- They do not 
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start if it is steady wet; but when once out, the 
master does not like to send them back. They 
have gone out, and have had it come on wet as 
soon as they got to the place, and been dangling 
about all day on the chance of its being fine, 
yet got nothing. For a quarter of a day, those 
that get fivepence a day get one penny farthing, 
and the threepenny ones get a halfpenny. That 
ain’t much to get wet for, is it ?” tn spite, how- 
ever, of the figures quoted, the aggregate eatn- 
ings of the gangs are very considerable. In one 
parish alone one thousand pounds a yearis paid 
to the gang-masters ; in another, the daily wages 
paid to gangs by three employers amounts to 
seven hundred and forty pounds a year. One 

ang-master on the borders of Norfolk and 

ambridge has paid from fourteen pounds to 
seventeen pounds a week in wages. 

If we wish for evidence of the effect of gang- 
work upon the physical condition of those em- 
ployed, we find it in the sixth report of the 
mation officer of the Privy Council, who 
Says : 

“In some entirely rural marsh districts the 
habitual mortality of young children is almost 
as great as in the most infanticidal of our manu- 
facturing towns; that Wisbeach, for instance, 
is within a fraction as bad as Manchester; and 
that generally in the registration districts of 
eighteen others (which include several in which 
the gang-system prevails, the death-rate of in- 
fants under one year of age is from two anda 
quarter to nearly three times as high as in the 
sixteen districts of England which have the 
lowest infantile mortality.” (Sixth Report, p.33.) 

“The result of this new inquiry, however, 
has been to show that the monstrous infantine 
rate of the examined agricultural districts de- 
pends only on the fact that there has been in- 
troduced into these districts the influence which 
has already been recognised as enormously fatal 
to the infants of manufacturing populations— 
the influence of the employment of adult wo- 
men.” 

“The opinions of about seventy medical 
practitioners, with those of other gentlemen 
acquainted with the condition of the poor, were 
obtained. With wonderful accord the cause of 
the mortality was traced by nearly all these’ 
well-qualified witnesses to the bringing of the 
land under tillage ; that is to the cause which 
has banished malaria, and has substituted a 
fertile though unsightly garden for the winter 
marshes and summer pastures of fifty and one 
hundred years ago. It was very generally 
thought that the infants no longer received any 
injury from soil, climate, or malarious influences, 
but that a more fatal enemy had been intro- 
— by the employment of the mothers in the 
ield.” 

We read, too, of girls at an age which a 
medical witness describes as especially delicate, 
ill fed, shod, and clothed, standing up to 
their waists in the wet crops; of deaths from 
—— arising from over-exposure ; of a child 
who “ was a corpse from going in the turnips ;” 





of strains from carrying heavy loads of roots 


and stones; of blistered feet and bleedin 
hands. Flax-pulling cuts the flesh terribly ; an 
in winter the tops of many weeds are frequently 
“full of ice.” 

Passing from the physical to the moral evils 
of this atrocious system, the testimony becomes 
overwhelmingly conclusive. It takes the young 
away from good influences, and exposes them to 
bad. It makes education impossible, and 
converts girls into demons whose talk and 
gestures make it impossible for “a respect- 
able person to venture to speak to, scarcely 
to look at them, without the risk of being 
shocked.” 

In a small parish in which it is said that 
many children are employed in agricultural work 
besides those in a gang, and that the demand 
for them and women is increasing, the incum- 
bent states: 

“The consequence of the demand for chil- 
dren’s labour is, that it is scarcely possible to 
keep children at school beyond eight years old, 
and with a population of four hundred, and a 
school in winter of more than forty scholars, I 
had yesterday (May 1) only eighteen, and those 
little more than infants, and I shall be as defi- 
cient for at least two months more. There are, 
however, more children absent with their parents 
than in the gang.” 

Speaking of his own parish, in which chil- 
dren, some very young, are employed in gangs, 
the Reverend b Hutton remarks that “‘ educa- 
tion has been within the reach of the poor for the 
last fifty years,” and that there is now, and has 
been for years, every educational advantage, 
“and all for one penny a week ;” and yet “the 
number of men who signed the marriage regis- 
ter with marks the last ten years was only four 

er cent less than it was a hundred years ago.” 

e further refers to the well-known fact as to 
the superior state of education in America, and 
states that to a question lately put by him toan 
American gentleman of long experience as to 
the per-centage of persons in the New England 
States unable to read, the answer was: “ No 
per-centage at all.” 

Of the ways in which our white slaves are 
housed, we read: They live like pigs; great 
boys and girls, mothers and fathers, ail sleeping 
in one room in many instances; and a police- 
man, writing of the gross immorality of the 

oung girls, says: “ Their boldness and shame- 
essness I never saw equalled during some years 
of police life and detective duty in the worst 
parts of London.” Nor is this wonderful when 
the character of their masters and mistresses is 
considered. One old gang-master of seventy- 
two is convicted of an indecent assault upon a 
girl of thirteen, who worked under him ; and 
the member of parliament who forwards the 
particulars, adds: “I am afraid such cases 
would come oftener before the magistrates if 
the children dared to speak.” A woman acting 
as manager of a gang for her husband was 
convicted of stealing potatoes, “she making 
the children instruments of the felony, and they 
concealed the potatoes in their dinner-baskets.” 
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“Men of notorious depravity,” “ catchwork 
labourers,” “‘men of indolent and drinking 
habits,’ are common definitions of gang- 
masters ; and there seems no more doubt that, 
by sanctioning gang-labour as it exists now, we 
are training pupils for the prisons and the hulks, 
than that under other circumstances the same 
children might be made useful and honourable 
members of society. 

If gang-labour is to be permitted at all, it is 
obviously our duty to insist upon the gang- 
masters being men of character; that there 
shall be proper limits of age, of hours of labour, 
and of the distance to be walked for the chil- 
dren. There must be no more mixed gangs of 
boys and girls working indiscriminately ; and a 
female superintendent must be employed for the 
gangs of female workers. Efficient checks must 

e f pero se over the conduct of gang-masters 
and mistresses, who should be licensed by the 
magistrates, and called strictly to account for 
their own conduct and that of their gang. But, 
above all, the children must be educated. The 
moment they begin to earn wages, there need 
be no difficulty in enforcing this. Nay, we have 
already, in the Factory Act, a useful precedent 
at hand. The great principle of that act is 
that, in the case of children between the age of 
eight a (under which age the same act for- 
bids their being employed at all) and the age of 
thirteen, a small per-centage of each child’s 
earnings shall be devoted to education. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the beneficial effects 
of the clauses securing this, which are briefly 
epitomised as follows : 

“The parent or person having any direct 
benefit from the wages of any child under 
thirteen years of age employed in a factory must 
cause such child to attend school. 

“The school-attendance must be either for 
three hours a day during five days of the week, 
: on tliree alternate days for five hours each 

ay. 

Y Non-attendance is excused: 1, for sick- 
ness or other unavoidable cause. 2, by con- 
sent in writing of inspector of factories. The 
inspector cannot disallow the certilicate of a 
bad school unless he can specify a good one 
within two miles. 

“The occupier of every factory in which a 
child is employed must obtain, on a day named 
by the inspector, a certificate in a certain form 
from the schoolmaster, that such child has at- 


tended school during the prescribed times, and 
must produce such certificate when required by 
the inspector. 

“Provision is made for the payment to the 


schoolmaster of the school fee. The duty is 
imposed upon the occupier of the factory (the 
employer of the child) to pay to the school- 
master for the education of such child any sum 
the inspector may require, not exceeding two- 
pence per week. ‘This sum the occupier (em- 
ployer) may deduct from the wages payable to 
such child; but the sum is not allowed to ex- 
ceed one-twelfth part of the child’s weekly 
wages.” 





It is obvious that similar regulations to these 
might be, and ought to be, enforced wherever 
child-labour is in request. Throughout Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Nottinghamshire, agricultural 
gangs, composed of women and children of both 
sexes, may be found at work. They exist, too, 
but less numerously, in Northamptonshire, Bed- 
fordshire, and Rutland, and many thousands 
of innocent children, speaking our own tongue, 
and amenable to our own laws, are at present 
doomed to all the evils of ignorance, demoral- 
isation, and ill health. This is no distant griev- 
ance, no case for missionary effort, for subscrip- 
tion-lists, memorials, or platform oratory. It is 
a heinous sin erying at our very doors for re- 
lief, and the particulars of which are set forth on 
the unimpeachable authority of a parliamentary 
record. Is it too much to ask of the six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight disinterested gentlemen 
who are kind enough to act as guardians of the 
country’s honour (or to talk about it), that 
this foul blot shall be removed from our es- 
cutcheon, and that, for the sake of the Chris- 
tianity we profess, helpless infants shall be no 
longer pressed and tortured into the devil’s ser- 
vice, in order that a premium may be secured 
to ignorance, cupidity, and crime ? 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
SARAH MALCOLM. 


In one of the snug compartments, tapestried 
with pictures, of the Historical Portrait Exhibi- 
tion now open at South Kensington, the visitor 
comes suddenly upon a woman’s face that at 
once fascinates and repels him. There is a hard 
shameless beauty about the full rounded fore- 
head; the eyes are steely and fixed like those 
of a bird of prey, the thin compressed lips 
are stern and cruel. Mr. Tom Taylor, that 
admirable art-critic, says the face has something 
of a Lady Macbeth expression, and so it has 
—Lady Macbeth as she would have been in 
common life. The pretty yet forbidding 
woman wears, if we remember right, a low-cut 
gown, her bosom is covered with the modest 
and simple muslin tucker of that time; she 
sits bare-armed at a table, her hands are 
pressed together in a peculiar way, express- 
ing a stubborn, unrepentant resolution. That 
woman is Sarah Malcolm; she is in the con- 
demnedcell. The picture was painted by Hogarth 
when he was about thirty-five, perhaps the ver 
day that he went to Newgate to watch throu 4 
the spiked hatch for a typical face for his idle 
apprentice. 

On Thursday, the 2nd of February, 1733, a 
certain Mrs. Frances Rhymer went to call upon 
Mrs. Lydia Duncomb, an old widow with some 
property, who lived with her two servants, Eliza- 
beth Harrison, an old maid, her companion, and 
Ann Price, a girl of about seventeen, in Tanfield- 
court, a mere passage still existing in the 
Temple. 

Tanfield-court is a little dark bin with the 
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roof off. The older part of the Temple, to a 
lively imagination, is not very unlike the shaft 
of a mine, lawyers honeycombing its sides with 
their square dens. Itis not a cheerful place; but 
it does to store parchments in, and to secrete 
Chancery papers and calf-bourid law books. 
Being dark, it is notso easy to see when 
a lawyer blushes or refuses a poor ends 
fee as it would be in sunnier and brighter 
places. To a rich old laundress or a lawyer’s 
widow, habit might render its sordid and 
dismal dimness bearable. Past happiness con- 
secrates the shadiest places, and perhaps to 
Mrs. Lydia Duncomb, Tanfield-court was a 
dear old spot, not to be left without almost 
a tearing up of the heart-strings. 

Mrs. Rhymer had known Mrs. Duncomb 
for thirty long years of joy and sorrow. She 
came there to take tea and chat and discuss busi- 
ness, for the old lady had appointed her exe- 
cutrix, and there were papers to look over. 
For the last three or four years Mrs. Duncomb 
had become very infirm, and her memory had de- 
cayed; so Mrs. Rhymer received her money for 
her, and took care of it. When Mrs. Betty and 
Nanny are gone into the second room, leaving 
the old bare wainscoted apartment, in which the 
bed rises up like a great curtained catafalque, 
and the high-backed chairs throw long black 
slanting shadows on the walls, and even the 
quaint fire-irons have ghostly black doubles of 
their own under the scant candlelight, there is 
an overhauling of Mrs. Duncomb’s strong black 
box. The old lady, sitting propped up by the 
fireside, asks if Mrs. Rhymer has got the key, for 
she wants a little money—about a guinea. The 
box by the bedside is solemnly opened by Mrs. 
Rhymer, who kneels to open it. There is at the 
top a silver tankard, one of the last relics of 
Mrs. Duncomb’s husband; and inthis tank- 
ard is ahhundred pound; alsoa bag with twenty 
guineas or so in it. 

Mrs. Rhymer takes the bag to the fireside, 
and puts a guinea into the old lady’s weak and 
trembling hand. There are also in the box six 
little parcels sealed with black wax—money 
(two or three guineas in each) put by for special 
uses, after her death ; for the old widow knows 
that, before long, the two men in black must 
stand sentinels in Tanfield-court, and a cer- 
tain long black vehicle wait for somebody, 
some morning, outside the Temple gate. The 
old lady, faltering, repeats the purpose for 
which each is set apart—twenty guineas for her 
burial, eighteen moidores for any extraordinary 
charges, and the thirty or forty shillings in 
the green purse to be given to certain poor 
er. It is not a pleasant or cheerful thing to 
iave to talk of such matters. But Mrs. Dun- 
comb is anxious for all things at her decease 
to be done kindly, decorously, and respectably. 
With occasional lapses of memory and pauses 
when she is tired, she arranges the whole to 
her wish. The black box is again closed, 


and kind, sensible Mrs. Rhymer takes her leave. 
That is on the Thursday. On the Friday, Mrs. 
Oliphant, a laundress, calls on Mrs. Duncomb 





about. eight o’clock, and finds her very weak, 
nervous, and low. Mrs. Love, an old friend, is 
sitting withher. Shetells Mrs. Oliphant and Mrs, 
Love, the latter of whom is coming to dine with 
Mrs. Duncomb on Sunday evening, that she is 
sorry her (Mrs. Oliphant’s) master, Mr. Grisly, 
whose chambers are opposite, has gone, and has 
left his keys with Mr. Twysden, to let the room, 
because it seems so lonesome. Mrs. Betty, 
the old servant, is sitting at the fire in 
rather a moping way too, and with her a good- 
looking yet somewhat hard and malign young 
charwoman named Malcolm, who Sees 
Christmas worked for Mrs. Duncomb, and 
who has come to ask after the health of her 
old mistress. Her eyes turn often to the black 
box, and then glance to the fire and stare 
at the red coals, and remain fixed in a sullen 
thoughtful way. Mrs. Betty, who is ill, says 
ruefully to Mrs. Oliphant : 

“My mistress talks of dying,and would have 
me die with her.” 

This sort of conversation is not invigorating 
in a dimly-lighted wainscoted room on a cold 
complaining February night. After vainly trying 
to cheer up the two old invalids, whose minds 
seem to run sympathetically on the same painful 
subject, Mrs, Oliphant gets up to go. The 
silent thin-lipped young woman rises too, with 
one last clinging look at the mysterious black 
box and the lock of the door ; and says to Mrs. 
Oliphant : 

“T will go down with you.” 

The two visitors go down together at a 
little before eight, part in Tanfield-court, and 
are received outside the Temple doorway, two 
human atoms, into the great ocean of life that 
flows along Fleet-street ceaselessly from dark 
to dark. 

On Sunday morning, Mr. Gehagan, a young 
Irish barrister who had chambers on the 
third floor, over the Alienation Office, in 
‘Tanfield-court, opposite a set occupied’ by a 
friend of his named Kerrel, whose laun- 
dress is that same young woman whom we saw at 
Mrs. Duncomb’s; she comes about nine o’clock 
to do the rooms and light the fire. A few mo- 
ments afterwards Kerrel goes across to his 
friend Gehagan’s bedside, and says, jokingly, 
alluding to last night’s tavern club: “ You were 
a good advocate for me last night, and I will 
give you a breakfast.” 

He then sends Sarah with a shilling to buy 
some tea; she returns, makes it, and stays 
till the horn blows (according to a quaint 
custom then prevalent in the Temple) for com- 
mons. After commons, the two friends stroll 
out together for a walk in the river-side gardens 
immortalised by Shakespeare. 

Exactly at one on that Sunday, Mrs. Love, 
neat and trim as a Quaker, comes to dine in 
Tanfield-court. She is very punctual: it is ex- 
actly one o’clock by the great dials, and the 
St. Dunstan giants have just done their lightest 
work, and struck out with their clubs, ONE— 
sharp, clear, and loud. Mrs. Love shuffles across 





the paved court, and at last reaches the special 
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door with the name Lydia Duncomb in black on 
the door-post. No savoury smell of dinner greets 
her. She ascends the old dusty ink-splashed 
stairs one flight—that is Mr. Knight’s door. 
Silent, all out for the Sunday ; second flight, she 
rests ; third flight, here is the landing at last, and 
welcome enough to her poor old knees. There 
is Mr. Grisly’s name still over his door—he is 
going to leave; and facing it, again, the well- 
known name of Mrs. Lydia Duncomb. 

It is singular, though, as they cannot all have 

ne to church, that Mrs. Duncomb’s outer 

oor is shut—an accident, no doubt. Mrs. Love 
knocks with the confidence of a punctual visi- 
tor, true to the dinner-hour. No answer! It 
is very silent and lonesome there at the top of 
the house, on the cold landing opposite Mr. 
Grisly’s unoccupied chambers. A cold creeping 
of the blood comes over Mrs. Love. Five, ten, 
fifteen minutes’ more knocking. No answer. 
Something muzt be the matter. Nanny must 
be out, and Mrs. Betty ill in bed, too infirm to 
come to the door, too weak to call out loud 
enough to be heard. Down the three flights 
at last trots Mrs. Love, to see if she can find 
anybody who has seen any one of the family that 
morning. In the court whom should she meet 
but Mrs. Oliphant, and she asks her at once. 

“No,” said Mrs. Oliphant, ‘ I have seen none 
of them; you'd better knock louder.” 

Up again goes Mrs. Love, feeling sure that 
they will now be stirring. Still all silent up 
the landing-stairs. She knocks again, nervously 
fast, till the whole staircase re-echoes, and 
from every empty room there seem to come 
voices—shadowy faint voices—but no articu- 
late answer. She waits. No answer. Mrs. 
Betty must have died in the night. Mrs. 
Duncomb is confined to her bed. Nanny is 
gone to tell her sister, and get a woman to lay 
out the body. Such is the theory Mrs. Love 
spins in a moment, and takes comfort, albeit 
vexed about dinner. Again she 
toddles down-stairs and goes to Mrs. Rhymer, 
and tells her; then they both return, nervously 
anxious, and they try to push the door 
open. But it will not open, and still—still— 
there is no answer from within. Then Mrs. 
Love goes to a lattice window—the window of the 
passage looking out into the court—to see if any 
one can be got tohelp. Yes; there at “my Lord 
Bishop of Bangor’s door” stands the young 
charwoman whom she had met at Mrs. Dun- 
comb’s only on Friday night. Mrs. Love calls 
her up, and says to her : 

“Sarah, prithee go and fetch a smith to 
open Mrs. Duncomb’s door.” 

Sarah says she will go with all speed. She 
goes, but returns without a smith—can’t find 
one at home. Mrs. Oliphant comes with her. 

Mrs. Love is by this time fevered with fear. 
“Oh, Mrs. Oliphant,” she says, “I believe 
they are all dead, and the smith is not come! 
What shall we do?” 

Mrs. Oliphant, who is younger than the 
other two, replies : “ My master Mr. Grisly’s 
chambers are opposite; they have been vacant 





since Tuesday. Mr. Twysden left me the key 
of the back room. Now let me see if I eannot get 
out of his chamber window into the gutter, and 
so into Mrs. Duncomb’s apartment.” 

They beg her to do so. She opens the 
empty dusty rooms that have that strange 
“uncauny” look thatdeserted rooms suddenly 
opened always have, as if some mysterious 
skulking spirit had just left them as they were 
entered. Mrs. Oliphant squeezes through the 
window and gets out upon the leads; the next 
moment they hear a pane of glass break; it is 
Mrs. Duncomb’s casement; Mrs. Oliphant is 
breaking it, in order to get at the handle. A 
noise, and she is heard moving the table and get- 
ting in; then, one cry of horror, a long thrilling 
shriex, and she flings open the outer door, and 
cries : 

“ Gracious God! Oh, gracious God! They’re 
all murdered !” 

Mrs. Love, Mrs. Rhymer, and Mrs. Oliphant, 
ale, frightened, and horror-stricken, and Sarah 
falcolm, are in a moment wringing their 

hands and leaning half paralysed with fear over 
the beds where the three murdered a lie; 
two strangled, the third (poor little Nanny) 
wallowing in blood. But the motive? That 
is too palpable; there is the black strong 
box, the lid broken open, no sealed-up money, 
no tankard, nothing left in it but a few scat- 
tered papers. Sarah Malcolm is loud in her 
expressions of horror; but yet she is cooler 
than the rest, and suggests various ways by 
which the murderers could have entered the 
room—down the large kitchen chimney, or by 
picking the weak lock of Mr. Grisly’s chambers: 
She particularly draws the old women’s attention 
to the fuct that the spring-lock of the outer door 
was shut when they entered, so the wretches 
could not have escaped that way. In a few 
moments a crowd pours in—young Templars, 
porters, watchmen, lawyers, laundresses. They 
make way for Mr. Bigg, a surgeon, who has been 
sent for by Fairlow, the Temple porter, from the 
Rainbow Coffee-house, to see the bodies. In the 
passage was Nanny Price, lying in bed, with her 
hair loose and straggling over her eyes ; her crim- 
son hands clenched with the intense despair of 
the dying pang. She had struggled hard for 
her life. In the next room, the dining-room, 
in a press-bed, lay Mrs. Betty partially dressed 
—for she usually kept her gown on for warmth. 
She had been strangled either by an apron- 
string or a pack-thread, which had cut very 
deep into her neck. There were also the 
red marks of knuckles on it. In the bed- 
room, across her bed, lay the poor old lady who 
had so long anticipated her fate. There was a faint 
crease about her neck, but very faint. She was 
so old and weak, that the mere pressure of the 
murderer’s body had, perhaps, killed her. In the 
mean time, Fairlow, the porter, had proved by 
experiments with a string, that a person outside, 
when the door was shut, could close the bolt on 
the inside. 

It is at this very moment that the two friends, 
Kerrel and Gehagan, entering Tanfield-court, 
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find it blocked with dismayed people, pale, ex- 
cited, and in a whispering fermentation round a 
doorway crowded with constables, Templars, and 
porters. Gehagan, seeing a person they knew, 
asks him what is the matter? He tells them old 
Mrs. Duncomb and her two servants have been 
murdered. Gebagan instantly says to Kerrel: 

“This Mrs. Duncomb was your Sarah’s ac- 

uaintance.” They then go to a coffee-house in 

ovent Garden, where, amidst ordinary current 
talk about Macklin and Quin, a gentleman al- 
ludes to the murder, and says he should certainly 
suspect some laundress who must have known 
the chambers, and how to get in and out. At 
eight o’clock, the two Templars go to the 
Horse Shoe and Magpie, in Essex-street, and 
stay there carousing till one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, forgetting the horror of the recent event 
over a considerable quantity of wine. They 
then return to the Temple. To their surprise 
and almost alarm, they find Kerrel’s door open, 
a fire burning in the room, and a candle on the 
table. By the fire, at this strange hour, stands 
the young woman with the stern face and the 
= pinched lips ; she has a blue riding-hood on. 

t is Sarah Malcolm again. 

Kerrel says to her: “Sarah, this Mrs. Dun- 
comb was one of your acquaintance ; have you 
heard of anybody being taken upfor the murder?” 

Sarah replied: ‘One Mr. Knight, who had 
chambers under her, has been absent two or 
three days, and he is suspected.” 

Mr. Kerrel frowns as he says: “ Nobody that 
was acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb shall be 
here till the murderer is found out, therefore 
look up your things and get away.” 

His suspicions have been aroused by finding 
her there at that hour, and he asks Gehagan togo 
downand call up the watch. Gehagan runs down, 
but there being a double door to the Alienation 
Office, he cannot get the doors open, and goes up 
and tells Kerrel so, who goes down and brings 
back with him two watchmen. Sarah Malcolm is 
in the bedroom turning over in the drawers some 
linen, which she says is her own, Kerrel goes 
into his closet suspiciously, and finds some 
waistcoats gone from a portmanteau, and asks 
Sarah where they are? She asks to speak a 
word with him in private; but he says: 

‘No, I have no business with you that need 
be made a secret of.” 

She then owns she has pawned the waistcoats 
for two guineas, with Mr. Williams, of Drury- 
lane, and begs him not to be angry. Kerrel 
says, “ iy | did you not ask me for money ?” 
He says he could freely forgive her for 
pawning the waistcoats ; But he suspects she 
was concerned in the murder, because he 
had heard her talk of Mrs. Lydia Duncomb. 
A pair of earrings in the middle drawer Sarah 
Malcolm owns, and put in herbosom. Kerrel then 
kicks a suspicious alle which he sees in the 
closet, and asks what that is? Sarah says it 
is dirty linen, which she does not wish seen, 
wrapped up in an old gown. Kerrel, searching 
a and missing other things, says to the 
watch : 





**Watch, take care of her, and do not let 
her go.” 

When she is led down, Kerrel, now alarmed, 
looks under his bed and sees another bundle. 
In another place, some blood-stained linen and 
a silver pint tankard with dry blood upon the 
handle, are concealed. 

The two friends then go down, call “Watch !” 
loudly, and ask where the woman is? It isa 
boisterous night ; the angry howling wind tears 
through the , ah archways, and screeches 
round corners asif running for its life. 

The two watchmen, Hughes and Mastreter, 
sluggish old men in cumbrous belted great-coats, 
shuffle up with their staves and lanterns to 
Tanfield-court, and tell the excited man that 
they have let the woman go, as nothing has been 
found on her, and she had not been charged 
before a constable. She had gone out of the 
court, and then returned, saying it was late, 
that she lived in Shoreditch, and therefore 
she had rather sit up all night in the watch- 
house than go home. “ No,” said one of the 
men, “ you shall not sit up in the watch-house ; 
therefore go about your business, and be here 
again at ten o’clock. She promised to come, 
and then went away. 

“You dogs!” said Kerrel. ‘Go and find 
her again, or I’ll send you to Newgate.” 

The men went, and found her sitting between 
two watchmen at the Temple-gate. To get her 
along the more easily, Hughes told her that Mr. 
Kerrel wanted to speak to her, and that he was 
not so angry as he had been. 

The two watchmen and Sarah Malcolm 
meet the two friends carrying the tankard and 
the linen, which they hold to the lantern-light. 
Gehagan is furious, and flies into a storm of 
accusation. 

Then he shows her the tankard, and she rubs 
at the handle with her apron. 

a No,” shouts Gehagan, “ you shan’t wipe it 
off !” 

Sarah Malcolm says : 

“Tt is my tankard. I have had it five years; 
my mother gave it me, and I took the waistcoats 
to raise thirty shillings to get it out of pawn. 
I pricked my finger, that was how the blood 
came.” 

They drag the miserable woman into the 
watchman’s ‘box ; the two bundles of linen 
lie there where the two friends had thrown 
them. The watchmen find in the woman’s 
bosom a green silk purse containing twenty- 
one guineas. Sarah Malcolm says she found the 
purse in the street, and it looks clean because 
she has since washed it. The linen in.the 
bundle is stained with blood. The tankard, 
marked “O. D.,”? was Mrs. Duncomb’s tank- 
ard, and at once identified. The green purse 
Mrs. Rhymer would not swear to. A friend of 
Mrs. Duncomb’s recognised the linen found in 
Mr. Kerrel’s drawer as darned in Mrs. Dun- 
comb’s manner. It had been stored in the 
strong box with the money and tankard. 

Young as she was, Sarah Malcolm had 
already a damaged reputation, for her 
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friends were thieves of the lowest kind. She 
was the daughter of a Durham man who had held 
a small public situation in Dublin, who then 
came to London; but, at his wife’s death, re- 
turned to Ireland, leaving his daughter, a 
sprightly and well-educated girl, servant at the 
Black Horse alehouse, where she had formed 
a fatal acquaintance with a dissolute woman 
named Mary Tracey, and two thieves named 
Alexander, whom dl accused of the murder, 
owning herself to a share in the robbery only. 
The Newgate turnkeys knew her at once, for she 
had been often to the prison to see an Irish 
thief who had been convicted of stealing the 
pack of a Scotch pedlar. 

The lost woman at her trial was quick and 
fierce in her quibbling questions, and she de- 
nounced the witnesses who could remember this 
and that, and yet could not remember the colour 
of her dress nor the exact number of moidores 
lost. But the proofs of her guilt were 
palpable, and one of the turnkeys of New- 
gate proved the discovery of the stolen money. 
His evidence is curious, and we give it verbatim, 
because it abounds with singular details that 
serve to show the disgraceful and disorderly 
state of our London prisons in Hogarth’s time. 

Roger Johnson, a jailer, deposed that the 
prisoner saw a room where the debtors were, and 
asked if she might not be in thatroom? I told 
her it would cost her a guinea, and she did not 
look like one that could pay so much. She said 
if it was two or three guineas, she could send for 
a friend that would raise the money. ‘Then she 
went into the tap-house among the felons, and 
talked very rhe with them. I called fora 
link and took her up into another room, where 
there was none but she and I. “Child,” says 
I, “there is reason to suspect that you are guilty 
of this murder, and .therefore I have orders to 
search you” (though indeed I had no such 
orders). Feeling under her arms, she started 
and threw back her head. I clapped my hand 
to her head, and felt something hard in her hair, 
and, pulling off her cap, I found this bag of 
money. I asked her how she came by it, and 
she said it was some of Mrs. Duncomb’s money. 
“But, Mr. Johnson,”says she, “T’ll make you 
a present of it, if you will but keep it to your- 
self, and let nobody know anything of the 
matter; for the other things against me are 
nothing but circumstances, and I shall come off 
well enough ; and therefore I only desire you to 
let me have threepence or sixpence a day till 
the sessions is over, then I shall be at liberty 
to shift for myself.” I told the money over, 
and, to the best of my knowledge, there was 
twenty moidores, eighteen guineas, five broad 
pieces—I think one was a twenty-five-shilling- 
piece, and the others twenty-three-shilling- 
pieces—a half broad piece, five crowns, and two 
or three shillings. I sealed them up in the bag, 
and here they are. 

Court: How did she say she came by the 
money ? 

Johnson: She said she took this money and 
this bag from Mrs. Duncomb, and begged me to 





keep it secret. “My dear,” said I, “I would 
not secrete the money for the world.” She told 
me, too, that she had hired three men to swear 
the tankard was her grandmother’s, but could not 
depend upon them; that the name of one was 
William Denny, another was Smith, and I have 
forgot the third. After I had taken the money 
away, she put a piece of mattress in her hair, 
that it might appear of the same bulk as before. 
Then I locked ‘ up, and sent to Mr. Alstone, 
and told him the story. “And,” says I, “do 
you stand in a dark place to be witness of what 
she says, and I’ll go and examine her again.” 

Prisoner: I tied my handkerchief over my 
head to hide the money, but Buck, happening 
to see my hair fall down, he told Johnson, upon 
which Johnson came to me and said, “ I find 
the cole’s planted in your hair; let me keep it 
for you, and let Buck know nothing of it.” So 
I gave Johnson five broad pieces and twenty- 
two guineas, not gratis, but only to keep for 
me, for I expected it to be returned when ses- 
sions was over. As to the money, I never 
said I took it from Mrs. Duncomb; but he 
asked what they had to rap against me. I told 
him only a tankard; he asked me if that was 
Mrs. Duncomb’s, and I said yes. 

Court: Johnson, were those her words: 
“ This is the money and bag that I took” ? 

Johnson: Yes; and she desired me to make 
away with the bag. 

Mr. Alstone, another officer of the prison, 
deposed to telling Johnson to get the bag from 
the prisoner, as it might have some mark upon 
it. Johnson then called her, and, while Alstone 
stood by watching from a dark corner, Sarah 
Malcolm gave him the bag and told him to burn 
it. She told him (Alstone) that part of the 
money found on her was Mrs. Duncombh’s. 

The prisoner made her own defence with hypo- 
critical frankness, but tried hard to drag three in- 
nocent people with her to the gibbet. She said: 

“T freely own that my crimes deserve death ; 
I own that I was accessory to the robbery, but 
I was innocent of the murder, and will give an 
account of the whole affair. 

“T lived with Mrs. Lydia Duncomb about 
three months before she was murdered ; the rob- 
bery was contrived by Mary Tracey, who is now in 
confinement, and myself, my own vicious incli- 
nations agreeing with hers. We likewise pro- 
posed to rob Mr. Oakes, in Thames-street ; she 
came to me at my master’s, Mr. Kerrel’s cham- 
bers, on the Sunday before the murder was 
committed; he not being then at home, we 
talked about robbing Mrs. Duncomb; I told 
her I could not pretend to do it by myself, for 
I should be vel out. ‘No,’ says she, ‘ there 
are the two Alexanders (Thomas and James) 
will help us.’ Next day I had seventeen pounds 
sent me out of the country, which [ left in Mr. 
Kerrel’s drawers. I met them all in Cheapside 
the Friday following, and we agreed on the next 
night, and so nek 

“Next day, being Saturday, I went between 
seven and eight in the evening to see Mrs. 
Duacomb’s maid, Elizabeth Harrison, who was 
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very bad. I stayed a little while with her, and 
went down, and Mary Tracey and the two Alex- 
anders came to me about ten o’clock, according 
to appointment. She would have gone about the 
robbery just then, but I said it was too soon. 
Between ten and eleven she said, ‘ We can do it 
now.’ I told her I would go and see, and so I 
went up-stairs, and they followed me. I met 


the young maid on the. stairs with a blue mug; | 


she was going for some milk to make a sack 
posset. She asked me who those were that came 
after me? I told her they were people going to 
Mr. Knight’s below. As soon asshe was gone, 
I said to Mary Tracey, ‘ Now do you and Tom 
Alexander go down; I know the door is left 
ajar, because the old maid is ill, and can’t get 
up to let the young maid in when she comes 
back.’ Upon that, James Alexander, by my 
order, went in and hid himself under the 
bed; and, as Iwas going down myself, I 
met the young maid coming up again. 
She asked me if I had spoke to Mrs. 
Betty? I told her no; though I should 
have told her otherwise, but only that I was 
afraid she might say something to Mrs. Betty 
about me, and Mrs. Betty might tell her I had 
not been there, and so they might have a sus- 
picion of me. I passed her and went down, 
and spoke with Tracey and Alexander, and then 
went to my master’s chambers, and stirred up 
the fire. I stayed about a quarter of an hour, 
and when I came back, I saw Tracey and Tom 
Alexander sitting on Mrs. Duncomb’s stairs, 
and I sat down with them. At twelve 


o’clock we heard some people walking, and by- 
and-by Mr. Knight came home, went to his room, 


and shut the door. It was a very stormy night ; 
there was hardly anybody stirring abroad, and 
the watchmen kept up close, except just when 
they cried the hour. At two o’clock another 
gentleman came and called the watch to light 
his candle, upon which I went further up-stairs, 
and soon after this I heard Mrs. Duncomb’s 
door open 5 James Alexander came out, and 
said, ‘Now is the time.’ Then Mary Tracey 
and Thomas Alexander went in, but I stayed 
upon the stairs to watch. I had told them 
where Mrs. Duncomb’s box stood. They came 
out between four and five, and ene of them 
called to me softly, and said, ‘ Hip! how shall I 
shut the door ? Says I, ‘’Tisa spring lock ; pull 
it to, and it will be fast ;? and so one of them 
did. They would have shared the money and 


goods upon the stairs, but I told them we had! 


better go duwn; so we went under the arch by 
Fig-tree-court, where there was a lamp; I 
asked them how much they had got. They said, 
they had found fifty guineas and some silver in 
the maid’s purse ; about one hundred pounds in 
the chest of drawers, besides the silver tankard, 
and the money in the box, and several other 
things; so that in all they had got to the value 
of about three hundred pounds in money and 
goods. They told me they had been forced to 
gag the people; they gave me the tankard, with 
what was in it, and some linen, for my share, 
and they had a silver spoon and a ring, and the 


irest of the money among themselves. 





They 
advised me to be cunning, and plant the money 
and goods underground, and not be seen to be 
flush; then we appointed to meet at Greenwich, 
but we did not go. 

“T was taken in the manner the witnesses 
have sworn, and carried to the waich-house, 


| from whence I was sent to the Compter, and so 


to Newgate. I own that I said the tankard 
was mine, and that. it was left me by my mother: 
several witnesses have swore what account I 
gave of the tankard being bloody; I had hurt 
my finger, and that was the occasion of it. I 
am sure of death, and therefore have no occa- 
sion to speak anything but the truth. When I 
was in the Compter, I happened to see a youn 
man, whom I knew, with a fetter on: I tol 
him I was sorry to see him there, and I gave 
him a shilling, and called for half a quartern of 
rum to make him drink. I afterwards went 
into my room, and heard a voice call me, and 
perceived something poking behind the curtain. 
I was.a little surprised, and looking to see what 
it was, I found a hole in the wall, through 
which the young man I had given the shilling 
to spoke to me, and asked me if I had sent for 
my friends; I told him, no. He said he would 
do what he could for me, and so went away ; 
and some time after he called to me again, and 
said, ‘ Here’s afriend.’? I looked through, and 
saw Will Gibbs come in; says he, ‘Who is 
there to swear against you ?’ I told him my two 
masters would be the chief witnesses; ‘And 
what can they charge you with? says he. I 
told him the tankard was the only thing, for 
there was nothing else that I thought could 
hurt me. ‘ Never fear, then,’ says he, ‘ we’ll do 
well enough; we will get them that will rap 
the tankard was your grandmother’s, and that 
you was in Shoreditch the night the fact was 
committed; and we’ll have two men that shall 
shoot your two masters.’ ‘ But,’ says he, ‘one 
of the witnesses is a woman, and she won’t 
swear under four guineas; but the men will 
swear for two guineas apiece,’ and he brought 
a woman and three men; I gave them ten 
guineas, and they promised to wait for me at 
the Bull Head, in Bread-street; but when I 
called for them, when I was going before Sir 
Richard Brocas, they were not there. Then I 
found I should be sent to Newgate, and I was 
full of anxious thoughts; but a young man 
told me I had better go to the Whit (Newgate) 
than to the Compter. 

“When I came to Newgate, I had but 
eighteen-pence in silver, besides the money 
in my hair, and 1 gave eighteen-pence for my 
garnish ; I was ordered to a high place in the 
jail. Buck, as I said before, haying seen my 
hair loose, told Johnson of it, and Johnson 
asked me if I had got any cole planted there ? 
He searched and found the bag, and there was in 
it thirty-six moidores, eighteen guiueas, five 
crown-pieces, two half-crowns, two broad pieces 
of twenty-five shillings, four of twenty-three 
shillings, and one half broad piece. He told 
me I must be cunning, and not be seen 
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to be flush of money. Says I, ‘ What 
would you advise me to do with it? 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘you. might have thrown it 
down the sink, or have burmt it, but 
give it me, and I'll take care of it ;’ and so I 
gave it him. Mr. Alstone then brought me to 
the condemned hold, and examined me; I 
denied all, till I found he heard of the money, 
and then I knew my life was gone ; and there- 
fore I confessed all that I knew; I gave him 
the same account of the robbers as I have given 
now. I told him I heard my masters were to be 
shot, and I desired him to send them word. I 
described Tracey and the two Alexanders, and 
when they were first taken, they denied that 
they knew Mr. Oaks, whom they and I had 
agreed to rob. 

* All that I have now declared is fact, and I 
have no occasion to murder three persons on a 
false accusation ; for I know I am a condemned 
woman, I know I must suffer an ignominious 
death which my. crimes deserve, and [I shall 
suffer willingly. I thank God that he has given 
me time to repent, when I might have been 
snatched off in the midst of my crimes, and 
without having an opportunity of preparing 
myself for another world.” 

The jury then withdrew, and in about a 
quarter of an hour brought. in their verdict : 
Guilty. Death. 

That Sarah Malcolm’s defence was a gross 
tissue of lies, there can be no doubt. It is possible 
that some of her disreputable friends in Shore- 
ditch and at the Black Horse may have sug- 

ested the robbery to her; but there can be no 
doubt that she alone stole the money found 
hidden in her hair, and that she alone perpe- 
trated in cold blood the three cruel murders. 
The clothes. she secreted were stained with 
blood; the broken white - handled case - knife 
with which she cut Nanny’s throat, was seen 
lying on Mrs. Duncomb’s table when the 
women obtained access to the room; but some 
one, probably the prisoner, removed it unob- 
served. No strangers had passed the porter of 
the Temple that night, but only gentlemen going 
to their chambers. Sarah Malcolm, having 
been a servant to the old lady, knew where the 
money was placed, and only a month before the 
murder Mrs. Love was with Mrs. Duncomb, 
when she (the prisoner) came prying about 
under pretence of looking for the key of her 
master’s chambers. She knew all the locks, and 
could have got in, either through Mr. Grisly’s 
unoccupied chamber, or by slipping back the 
spring lock of Mrs. Duncomb’s door that 
stormy midnight, when all the watchmen were 
skulking and dosing under pent-houses, and 
when the old lady and her two servants were 
buried in their‘ first sleep; or she might have 
hidden till after dark in the empty cham- 
bers. Her confession may be partly true— 
for even the liar finds it easier and better 
to bujld on some slight platform of truth; 
she may have come back about half-past ten, 
may have really met the maid with the bine 
mug going for the milk for the sack posset, may 





have slipped in at the door, left ajar, and 
hidden herself under the bed. Or, it is not 
unlikely that she met the maid and asked her, 
on some plea or other, to give her a share 
of her bed; then, in the middle of the night, mur- 
dered, first the poor friendly girl, and afterwards 
the old lady and her servant, Mrs. Betty. 

While waiting for death, Sarah Malcolm’s 
conduct was like that often shown by criminals 
hoping for a reprive, trusting to the effect 
of false charges and the weakness and uncer- 
tainty that always hangs over circumstantial 
evidence. She gave way to paroxysms of fear, 
assumed penitence, sham illness, alternately with 
the reckless effrontery of a depraved woman. 

She tried every avenue of escape in her strug- 
gles for life. She preached, cried, supplicated, 
fell into fits, loudly asserted her innocence, 
prayed, treated the younger felons to rum, or 
exhorted them to repentance. As soon as she was 
brought back to Newgate, she cried out, “ Tama 
dead woman!” She was placed in tie old con- 
demned hold, with a person to watch her day and 
night, from an apprehension that she would take 
away her own life. Then she began to fall into 
hysterical fits, rolling her eyes and clenching her 
hands. When Mr. Kerrel came to see her, she 
fell and clung to the keeper’s feet, so that the 
turnkeys could scarcely remove her, 

A contemporaneous account says : 

* When she was informed that Mary Tracey 
and the two Alexanders were seized, she ap- 
peared pleased, and smiled, saying, with seem- 
ing satisfaction, ‘I shall die now with pleasure, 
since the murderers are taken.” When the 
two young men—almost boys—and the woman 
were shown to her, that she might see whether 
they were the persous whom she accused, 
she immediately said: ‘Ay, these are the 
persous who committed the murder.’ And 
said to Tracey, ‘You know this to be true,’ 
which she prceeeee with a boldness that 
surprised all who were present. Address- 
ing her again, she said, ‘See, Mary, what 
you have brought me to; and it is through 
you and the two Alexanders that I am brought 
to this shame, and must die for it; you all 
promised me you would do no murder, but to 
my great surprise I found the contrary.’ ” 

According to the heartless system of the 
time, Sarah Malcolm became a show to all 
the quidnuncs, loungers, and sight-seers of 
London. Some gentleman in the press-yard 
importuning her (imagine the state of prison 
discipline at this time!) to make a frank dis- 
covery, the murderess answered fiercely : 

“ After I have been some time in the grave, 
it will be all found out.” 

On ancther occasion, some people of fashion 
asking her if she was settled in her mind, and 
resolved to make no further confession, she re- 
plied that, as she was not concerned in the 
murder, she hoped God would accept her life 
as a satisfaction for her manifold sins. She 
was still clinging to a hope of reprieve, and, to 
obtain that, would willingly have sent a dozen 
innocent people to the gibbet. 
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On Sunday, about six o’clock in the after- 
noon, when some spectators were present, she 
fell into a grievous agony of terror ; but. not of 
remorse. One of the keepers coming in, said: 
“Sarah, what’s the matter ? What has happened 
to put you in this disorder?” She pretended it 
was occasioned by her being told at chapel that 
she was to be hanged in Fleet-street among all 
her acquaintance, which, she said, gave her inex- 
pressible pain. The keeper replied: “I am 
afraid, Sarah, that is not the truth; when the 
dead warrant came down, I acquainted you 
that you were to die there, so it is not probable 
that should surprise you so much now. Take 
my advice, make a full confession, and you will 
find your mind much easier.” To this she said 
not a word. 

It was the custom at this time, pursuant 
to a bequest of Robert Dowe, a merchant 
tailor, for the bellman of St. Sepulchre’s to 
come to Newgate a little past the midnight 
before the execution of prisoners, to ring his 
bell under the grated windows of the condemned 
hold, repeating the following well-meaning but 
doggrel verses : 

All you that in the condemn’d-hold do lie, 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 
Watch all and pray, the hour is drawing near, 
That you before th’ Almighty must appear. 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 
That you may not t’ eternal flames be sent: 
And when St. ’Pulchre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 
The Lord above have mercy on your souls! 
Past twelve o'clock ! 

Some prisoner or turnkey calling to Sarah 
Malcolm, and bidding her mind what the bell- 
man said, she replied that she did. When the bell- 
_ finished, she looked out of window, and 
cried : 

“ D’ye hear, Mr. Bellman, call for a pint of 
wine, and I’ll throw you a shilling to pay for it.” 

She then threw down the shilling. 

On the Sunday night, about ten o’clock, she 
called to a man named Chambers—the prisoner 
condemned to die the next day, and whose cell 
was opposite her window—and asked him if she 
should pray with him. He replied: 

“Do, Sarah; let us pray with all our hearts.” 

She then prayed fervently till all the candles 
were burnt out, and then exhorted him not to 
go to sleep, but to spend the night in prayer to 
God for forgiveness. 

Some days before her execution, a Roman 
Catholic priest, living at Kensington, wrote 
Sarah Malcolm a letter to confirm her in the 
faith in which she had been brought up, and 
denouncing the “daily persecutions” of the 
chaplain of Newgate—‘‘the most ordinary of all 
ordinaries,” as the priest was pleased to con- 
temptuously term him. The letter began : 

“ Dear Sister in God,—I shall not say much 
as to your present unhappy circumstances, be- 
cause I am not certain they are so, and yet I 
cannot help saying, 1 am concerned to hear so 
many vile heretics reproach you for being guilty 
of a crime, far less than they themselves live in 
the constant practice of. I do assure you that 





the prayers of the faithful are not wanting for 
the delivery of you out of your trouble, but as 
it hath pleased God to call you out of the world 
in the manner you are now acquainted with, I 
hope you will submit to it as becomes a true 
Catholic Christian; and as it is ordered you 
must die, the manner of it is not worth your 
concern, whether you are seen by ten or ten 
thousand people, nor can it make any alteration 
in your case, whether they all cry for you or 
against you; since it is no more in their power 
to save you from the power of the law, than it 
is to aggravate the punishment of it. And as 
to the place where you suffer, though it may 
please your enemies, it cannot in the least add 
to your afflictions.” 

The letter went on wildly enough : 

“God will as certainly reward you if you 
trust in Him, notwithstanding so many un- 
thinking wretches are for sending you to hell 
for being the instrument of sending a few poor 
souls to heaven a little before their time.” 

She was sentenced to be hanged in Fleet- 
street, near Mitre-court, on the 7th of March, 
1733. There was no long ride to Tyburn and 
the green fields; no dismal procession between 
miles of windows, crowded with faces; no stop- 
ping at St. Sepulchre’s steps for the bellman’s 
mechanical prayer and the nosegay, nor at St. 
Giles’s for the bowl. Almost to the last she was 
alternately firm and calm, then she sunk in pro- 
found despair. 

The chaplain says : 

“At the place of execution she appeared 
pretty serene and calm, reading in a book. 
prayed with her, and she appeared very serious 
sedi devout ; lastly she could not compose herself, 


but cried most bitterly all the time. As I was con- 
cluding the prayers, and recommending her soul 
at the point of death to the Almighty, she 
fainted away, and it was a good while before she 
recovered. Just before the cart drew awa 

she looked towards the Temple, and cried, 


‘Oh! my master! My master! I wish I 
could see him!’ and then, looking up to heaven, 
often cried, ‘Lord have mercy on me, Lord 
receive my spirit !’ and then the cart withdrew.” 

Sarah Malcolm was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Sepulchre’s. Tracey and the Alexanders 
were eventually discharged, as no certain proof 
could be obtained of their complicity. 





VENETIAN TALES. 

On a former occasion we gave three popular 
tales collected from the pod traditions of the 
Venetian peasantry by two German travellers.* 
We now give two others, derived from the same 
source : ° 

A certain fisherman resembled many others 
of the same calling in the circumstance that 
he had a large family, and was almost without 
the means of supporting it. When one day he 
found himself unable to catch a single fish, he 
gave himself up to sheer despair, from which he 





* See page 332 of the present volume. 
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was presently relieved by a genteel stranger, 
who, ascertaming his condition, desired him to 
take his youngest boy, Almerigo by name, into 
the garden early on the following morning, and 
to place him by a large cypress-tree. If these 
instructions were followed. the fisherman would 
find a large chest full of gold near the tree, 
which he was to take forthwith and retire, 
leaving the child behind him. 

All this was done, but it happened that the 
boy had no sooner beenleft under the tree than he 
was perceived by the powerful and beneficent 
enchantress Sabina, who was taking her morn- 
ing’s stroll through the air. Expressing great 
disgust at his father’s conduct, she po him 
home with her to her residence on the Seven- 
Star Mountain, which stoodclose at hand, and in 
which she reigued as chief over a host of young 
maidens, who, all beautiful, were all inferior to 
herself. When he had attained his twenty- 
second year, and was a goodly young man to 
look upon, one of these damsels asked him 
jestingly whether he was happier in his present 
residence, or preferred his early home? As he 
had forgotten all about his childhood, and fan- 
cied himself one of Sabina’s numerous clan, his 
curiosity was not a little excited, and he pressed 
his informant with inquiries, till he learned that 
his parents, on the strength of the chest of gold, 
were now residing in London as wealthy per- 
sons, but that he would never be able to see 
them again without the consent of Sabina. 

To the lovely Sabina he betook himself ac- 
cordingly, and asked permission to visit Eng- 
land, but he did not find her at all disposed to 
comply with his request. 

“If ever you leave this place,” said she, 
vou will never return.” 

His own personal influence being insufficient, 
he requested the young ladies to put in a word 
for him ; and, pleased with their task, they put 
in so many words, that Sabina was at fast 
wearied into compliance. As it was, her con- 
sent was not pleasantly granted. 

“Let him go for a while,” said she, “ but on 
the express condition that, during his absence, 
he never makes mention of me, or of anything 
belonging to me; and if he never returns, woe- 
betide you all as counsellors of evil.” 

The young ladies were somewhat cast down 
|| by the tone of their mistress; but they soon 
recovered their spirits, and hastened to communi- 
cate the glad tidings to Almerigo, who lost no 
| time in thanking Sabina, and promising to ac- 
| cept her condition. Provided with four fair 
horses and three servants, he hastened through 
| the air to London, where he took up his lodg- 
|| ings in the Royal Hotel (Locanda Reale), 
|| immediately opposite the queen’s palace. 

When he arose in the morning, he opened 
|| the shutters of his window, and washed his 
|| face. While thus creditably employed, he was 
|| observed by one of the queen’s daughters, 
|| who immediately hastened to her mother with 
the information that a handsome stranger, 
| doubtless a prince, was lodging over the way. 
Tidings so extraordinary naturally aroused the 





curiosity of the queen, and she sent the 
stranger an invitation to dinner, which he cheer- 
fully accepted. 

Under the state of manners supposed to prevail 
in the days of the fairies, the road to a matri- 
monial union with royalty was not so intricate 
or so narrow as during more historical periods. 
Indeed, whenever a king wanted some object 
to be carried out—a dragon to be killed, or a 
magical apple to be plucked—his very first ex- 
pedient was to offer the hand of his daughter to 
any one who satisfied his wish, without regard 
to birth or social position. Competition, in- 
deed, was not quite unlimited, a threat of de- 
capitation in case of failure, which was faithfully 
carried out, exactly answering the purpose of 
a modern Civil Service examination in thinning 
the number of the candidates for promotion. 

There was nothing, therefore, at all deroga- 
tory in the delight with which the queen _per- 
ceived, as she sat at table with her daughters 
and the stranger, that her first-born had fallen 
in love with her guest. So promising a 
match was not to be found every day, and 
she therefore improved the occasion by extolling 
the beauty and virtue of her eldest daughter to 
a degree which was highly creditable to her 
as a mother, but utterly at variance with ob- 
vious truth. Now, unfortunately, the admirable 
Sabina, who had otherwise given Almerigo an 
excellent education, had been less attentive 
than she might have been with respect to the 
article of good manners ; so her pupil, hearing 
a number of assertions which were palpably 
opposed to the evidence of his own eyes, pre- 
sently lost all patience, and rudely told the 

ueen that she need not make so much fuss 
about her daughter’s beauty, inasmuch as the 
young lady was not half so handsome as the 
ugliest girl at the court which he had just 

uitted. Remarks of this kind are not likely to 
find favour in the royal palaces of any age or 
country, and therefore, when we learn that the 

ueen and her daughters rose indignantly from 
the table, and that the former ordered her guest 
to be cast into a dungeon and laden with heavy 
chains, we may indeed deem such proceedings 
harsh, but can scarcely pronounce them un- 
natural. 

The royal mandate was, of course, executed, 
but just at the moment the ever-ready Sabina 
happened to be amusing herself with a magic 
mirror, which could reflect the events that passed 
in every quarter of the world, and which now 
hovel, the dismal situation of her favourite. 
Without a moment’s delay she conjured up a 
large army, and marched through the air to 
London, where she arrived just as the queen 
had assembled her grand council to pronounce 
judgment on the discourteous Almerigo. The 
councillors differed from their queen, in a leaning 
to the side of mercy ; and one of them, a prudent 
gentleman, considerably advanced in years, 
plainly told her that she had better take care 
what she did, for the prisoner might possibly be 
the son of a mighty king, who, if any harm hap- 
pened to his son, might visit unhappy England 
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with the weight of his wrath. His warnings were 
utterly disregarded by the proud queen, who 
was the last person in the world to fear a pos- 
sible prince sprung from a hypothetical kmg, 
and she was answering his advice with no little 
scorn, when the business of the council was sud- 
denly interrupted by the arrival of twelve car- 
riages, richly gilt, and drawn by magnificent 
horses, from which twenty-four princesses, all 
singularly beautiful; solemnly descended and de- 
manded an immediate interview with her ma- 
jesty. The demand was deemed impertinent, 
and the queen having sent out a message to 
declare that she was not in the habit of putting 
herself out of the way to oblige any one, the 
princesses returned to the carriages, which were 
at once driven off; but soon Sabina herself ad- 
vanced with her army, and laid siege to the town. 
Her movements were observed from a tower of 
the royal palace by the English commander-in- 
chief, who thought affairs looked most unpromis- 
ing; and the queen, who surveyed the army from 
the same point of view, felt, though she preserved 
a bold face, that she could not conscientiously 
differ from him in opinion. She therefore sent to 
request a parley with the leader of the besieging 
force, and her request was answered by the re- 
appearance of the twelve carriages with Sabina’s 
twenty-four princesses, who now insisted that 
the queen should come down and speak to them 
outside the palace. 

With this command the queen indignantly 
complied, and, as might have been expected, the 
interview was not pleasant. 

“Give up the prisoner, or in twenty-four 
hours London will be levelled with the ground !” 
cried the princesses in full chorus. 

**He has insulted the throne, and offended 
my daughter,” cried the queen. 

“The throne has nothing to do with the pri- 
vate affairs of the royal family, and if the pri- 
soner did offend your daughter, we have no doubt 
he had excellent reasons for so doing,” was the 
retort of the combined princesses. 

This was not the sort of answer calculated to 
bring matters to a pacific termination ; and the 
queen, more deeply offended than ever, and vow- 
ing that she would not yield, turned a deaf ear to 
the advice of her coandl. who implored her not to 


sacrifice her people to the vanity of her daugh- 
ter. Possibly the opinion of the councillors on 
the subject of the insulted maiden’s charms did 


not ly differ from that of the prisoner, and 
it might be on this account that their advice was 
prudent to an extent hardly compatible with the 
reputed pluck of Englishmen. 
owever that might be, a bombardment began, 
and in less than an hour half London was 
in flames. With a demand so practical the 
ueen was forced to comply, and the prisoner, 
eed from captivity, was sent to Sabina’s camp 
to negotiate for peace. There, he met with a 
reception so warm, that it is questionable 
whether he did not wish himself back in his pri- 
son, with all his chains about him. 
“T told you this fine journey of yours would 
bring you into a pretty scrape. A trumpery 
queen, of mere mortal clay, has dared to lock you 





up, and I, who am powerful enough to destroy a 
whole world, mustcondescend, forsooth, to band 
words with her.” Thus spoke Sabina to AL 
merigo; but the citizens of London, by whom he 
was accompanied, were accosted in milder terms, 
“You Londoners,” she proceeded, “ have done 
me no wrong, therefore I only require you to 
burn down the royal palace. As for your queen, 
she shall pay me thirty-five millions (sterling ?) to 
defray the costs of war, and shall then be forced 
to admit that my least handsome maid of ho- 
nour is more beautiful than her daughter.” 

So revolting were these conditions to the 
queen, that she desired to renew the combat; 
but finding the whole of her subjects against her, 
she put an end to her distress by plunging a 
dagger into her own heart. 

Though peace was concluded between Eng- 
land and the Mistress of the Seven-Star Moun- 
tain, a little difference remained between the 
allies in the late war which was not so easily 
smoothed down. Sabina was so deeply offended 
with Almerigo for his breach of faith, that when 
she had helped him out of his difficulty she would 
have nothing more to do with him. Nor did 
he feel himself safe in London, for, although the 

ueen was dead, she had left as her successor 
the daughter, who had been even more deeply 
offended than herself. So he betook himself to 
the mountains (shall we say the Surrey hills ?), 
where he would probably have died of starvation 
had he not encountered three men, who were 
disputing about the appropriation of three won- 
derful things: a cloak that rendered the wearer 
invisible : a purse of gold that always remained 
full: and a pair of shoes that would render him 
who slipped them on, as swift as the wind. To 
end the debate, the disputants referred their 
case to Almerigo, who had no sooner got 
the precious articles into his possession on pre- 
tence of examining them, than, making use of 
the shoes, he took. himself off, leaving the three 
dupes to regret that they had not used more 
discrimination in the choice of a judge. 

They, however, were not alone in their dis- 
comfiture. Sabina, who though of a hasty temper 
was by no means malicious, had already forgiven 
Almerigo in her heart, and, to watch his fortunes, 
was looking into her mirror :—which, to her 
utter amazement, gave her no information what- 
ever. The possession of the gifts had, in fact, 
rendered him a more potent magician than her- 
self, so he was havea reach of the mirror ; and 
Sabina, who now heartily wished him back again, 
began to think she had — a little too far. 

Fortunately her kindly feeling was recipro- 
cated, and nearly the first use which Almerigo 
made of his shoes was to return to Sabina’s 

alace, where he found before the gate, three 
elon of lead, another of bronze, the 
third of iron. When he knocked, the leaden 
horse asked, “ Who’s that?” The bronze one 
replied, “‘ Our mighty Almerigo ;” and the iron 
one conveyed the tidings to Sabina, who, over- 
powered with joy, hurried out to meet the re- 
turned wanderer. But it was now his turn to 
assume a tone of severity, and he sternly in. 
formed her that his power was thrice as great 
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as hers, and that he-had come to punish her. 
His words occasioned a discussion among the 
horses. “Is this true?” asked Lead. ‘“‘ Ay, 
indeed !” responded Bronze. Iron, on the other 
hand, suggested a reconciliation. 

“Good!” said Almerigo to the iron horse; 
“as you and your mistress so perfectly under- 
stand each other, I’ll turn you into a lion, and 
she shall be your lioness.” 

No sooner said than done; but the newly- 
made lioness put on a face so extremely piteous, 
that Almerigo could retain his appearance of 
indignation no longer. 

**No, my Sabina,” he eried; “ be once more 
your former self; come to my arms, and love 
me, even as I love you.” 

So they were married, and are living together 
happily unto the present time, young as when 
the Genennbll incidents occurred. For, 
such powerful magicians are superior to the 
assaults of either death or old age. 

Possibly a question has suggested itself to 
some of our readers. Almerigo went to London 
on purpose to see his parents. Did he ever 
call upon them? The Venetian historian leaves 
this question unanswered, allowing us the choice 
between two hypotheses. Either he was so ab- 
sorbed by his political affairs in England that 
he forgot his family altogether; or, the inter- 
view between the parents and the child was so 
entirely devoid of pathos, that it was not 
deemed worth mentioning. ‘The manner in 
which he parted from his father renders both 
hypotheses probable. 


The fiend, Belphegor, wishing to marry, as- 
cended to earth, assumed the shape of a young 
handsome man, and built himself a fine large 
house ; which was no sooner finished and daintily 


furnished, than he introduced himself to 
the father of a family who had three pretty 
daughters, and paid court to the eldest. The 
girl was pleased with the personal appearance 
of her suitor, the parents were delighted that 
fortune had previa for herso excellent a match, 
and very speedily the wedding took place. 
When the bridegroom had conducted his bride 
home, he presented her with a very tasteful 
nosegay, led her to ail the rooms in the house, 
and at last showed her a closed door. “ The rest 
of the house,” he informed her, “ was entirely 
at her disposal; but she must not open the 
closed door under the penalty of death.” 

Every one who knows the story of Blue Beard 
—that is to say, every one in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, France, the United States of America, 
and the British colonies—is already perfectly 
sure that the young wife, however solemnly she 

romised to obey her husband’s mandate, would 

reak the promise at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Belphegor left home—as he said, to 
hunt—on the following day, and scarcely was he 
out of sight than the lady opened the door, and 
discovered, to her horror, a vast fiery gulf, the 
flames from which singed the nosegay in her 
bosom. When the husband returned, the con- 
dition of the flowers, like the blood on Blue 
Beard’s key, revealed the act of disobedience. 





His manner, however, was rather contemptuous 
than wrathful. 

*< As you are so anxious,” he said, “ to see 
what is behind that door, I will gratify your 
curiosity myself.” 

Having spoken these words, he led her to the 
door, opened it, gave her a little push that sent 
her down into the gulf, re-closed the door, and 
walked away as if nothing had happened. The 
parents of the young lady do not seem to have 
cared much about her, as a few months after- 
wards he wooed and won the second daughter, 
whose fate precisely resembled that of the first. 

He then wooed the third sister, who was named 
Margarita, and who, it is scarcely necessary to 
state, was much sharper than the other two. 
She thus reasoned with herself on receiving 
his proposal : 

“The fact that this handsome stranger killed 
both my sisters is certainly not in his favour; 
but, on the other hand, I may look far before 
I find a more brilliant match; and therefore, all 
things considered, I think I may as well accept 
his offer. Besides, I may be more fortunate 
than my elders.” 

The third wedding accordingly took place, 
and was followed, according to rule, by the gift 
of the nosegay, and the prohibition. The new 
bride was even more curious than her sisters, 
but she was more prudent, and therefore she 
took the precaution to dip the nosegay into water 
before ike opened the forbidden door; thus 
breaking off all further connexion between the 
Venetian tale and the story of Blue Beard. 

The opened door revealed, not only the fiery 
culf, but her two sisters in the midst of the 
flames; and she now guessed what sort of man 
she had married. ‘Her first act was to extricate 
her sisters, and hide them somewhere in the 
house. Which leads one to conjecture that the 
gulf was neither so deep nor so hot as it looked. 

The freshness of the nosegay, caused by its 
immersion in the water, convinced Belphegor 
that his mandate had been obeyed, and he now 
resolved to live comfortably with his third wife. 
His affection, however, was not returned, and 
in a few days the lady requested him to carry 
three large chests, one after another, home to 
her parents, without setting any one of them 
down by the way. 

“ Mind you ca as I tell you,” she said, “ for 
I shall be at the window, keeping a sharp eye 
upon you.” 

Belphegor promised to obey orders, and on 
the following morning a chest containing the 
eldest sister was placed on his shoulder. The 
burden being terribly heavy, he felt much in- 
clined to set it down even before he was out of 
sight of the house; but his wife cried out: 
“ Mind what you are about; I’m looking.” 
When he had turned a corner, he thought he 
had a chance of a little rest, but now the lady 
in the chest called out: “No, no, I’m looking 
at you still.” As the voices of the two sisters 
closely resembled each other, and as Belphegor 
clearly was not skilled in measuring distances 
by the ear, he concluded that his wife was still 
speaking. 
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“ What a wonderful eye my wife must have 
that she can look round a corner.” Such was 
the sage reflection of Belphegor. 

The chest thus arrived safely at the house 
of the lady’s parents: Belphegor being de- 
lighted to hand it over to the safe custody of 
his mother-in-law, and to hurry back home, 
that he might recruit his exhausted strength 
with a good breakfast. 

The second sister was carried home in exactly 
the same manner as the first ; but now that the 
turn of the third had come, some modification 
of the plan was necessary. The subtle lady 
soaened a stuffed figure, which she placed on 
the balcony as her representative, and then con- 
trived to slip unseen into the third chest, which 
was placed on Belphegor’s back by his servant. 
As the was not only sharper but stouter than 
her sisters, the burden carried by the luckless 
fiend was considerably heavier than on the 
two previous days; but if he turned his 
head, there was the awful figure on the balcony, 
for which the inhabitant of the chest did vocal 
duty. Margarita, therefore, was conveyed to 
her parents with all possible speed, and Bel- 
phegor hurried back home for his usual remedy, 
namely, his breakfast, but he found neither that 
nor his wife prepared to receive him. Mad with 
rage, he raced about the house shouting for 
“ Margarita,” till at last, looking out of a lower 
window, he perceived the figure on the upper 
balcony. As his supposed wife made no answer 
when he roared forth his complaints of hunger, 
he rushed into the balcony and gave the figure 
a blow, which was intended for no more than a 
box on tne ear, but which, meeting a fragile 
object, sent the head through the air, and re- 
vealed the imposition. Again did Belphegor rush 
about the house, but hi§ wife had clearly fled, and 
as clearly had she taken all her jewels; for the 
cases in which they had been kept were empty. 

Wronged both as a husband and as a fiend of 
property, his first impulse, on the discovery 
of his crowning calamity, was to post off to the 
residence of his father-in-law, that he might 
wreak his vengeance. No sooner, however, was 
the house in sight, than his eyes encountered 
a fearful apparition. On a small balcony over 
the door sat all the three wives, splitting their 
sides with laughter. 

“Three at once!” shrieked the fiend; and 
without more ado he plunged back into his 
original home. 


The above stories, like another which we 
took from the stock of Venetian folk-lore, while 
they have much in common with the most 
familiar tales, contain incidents that will be 
entirely novel to ordinary readers. And even 
the old materials are used ina new way. For in- 
stance, in the first story, the theft of the shoes, the 
purse, and the cloak, which almost exactly cor- 
responds to an incident in Grimm’s “ King of 
the Golden Mountain,” instead of being all- 
important as in that popular tale, is merely an 





expedient to an end, for which any other expe- 
dient might have been substituted; and in the 
second story, the breach of promise on the part 
of the fiend’s wives, instead of pointing a moral 
against the inordinate curiosity calumniously 
ascribed to the fair sex, merely serves to bring 
out the superior talent of the lady, and to make 
the fiend ridiculous. 

Very curious indeed, in our opinion, is the 
selection of London as the principal scene of 
action in the first story. London, one would 
think, is the last place in the world that could 
be associated with a fairy tale, especially in the 
mind of a Venetian peasant. Generally, popu- 
lar stories, that do not professedly come from 
the East, are entirely without reference to any 
definite place whatever, and this omission occa- 
sions not a little that absence of local colouring, 
which renders it difficult to distinguish (say) a 
Neapolitan tale from one of Transylvania or 
Croatia. We may therefore suppose that there 
is some special reason for iniostionion London 
into the first of the above stories; England 
appears, too, under the dominion of a queen reg- 
nant, and though this queen has daughters, there 
is no mention of a king. The royal lady evi- 
dently reigns in her own right, and when she 
dies, her eldest daughter is de jure and de 
facto her successor. Taking all the facts of 
the case into consideration, we may conjecture 
that the pious horror with which our Queen 
Elizabeth was regarded by the Catholic peoples 
of the Continent as the leader of heretics, 
especially after the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots, is dimly reflected in the story of 
Almerigo, and that the vindictive sovereign is no 
other than our own Queen Bess. Though she 
is wicked, she is high spirited, and she dies by 
her own hand rather than yield to the terms 
which have influenced her subjects. Let us next 
look at the wrong by which she is instigated. 
She is enraged at a slight offered to her daugh- 
ter’s — beauty. Now, the vulgar notion 
that the superior charms of Mary Stuart were 
regarded as a sort of wrong by her less libe- 
rally endowed cousin, and had much to do with 
her untimely end, is just the sort of thing that 
would have found favour with the multitude. 
Though the fabled queen is indignant on the 
subject not of her own, but her daughter’s 
charms, the principle of jealousy on account of 
personal beauty remains the same. 

Among the Vanstian, the “ Blue Beard” of 
the second story is the Arch-Fiend himself, and 
it is to avoid giving offence to some readers that 
we give him the name of Belphegor. Whether 
this name is familiar to the peasantry of Venice, 
we cannot say, but as it is given by the Floren- 
tine Machiavelli to the Fiend, whom, in his 
well-known story, he forces into a matrimonial 
difficulty, it seemed well suited to our purpose. 
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